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Why Accidents Happen. 





CoRVALLIs, Ore., Oct. 27, 1890. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 
Did it ever occur to you, when looking over the stand 
ard code and the probable discipline of certain em- 
ployés for a cause—the real cause—of collisions and 
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they do, there must be two telegraph offices between 
the trains at the time it is done.” Such rules are issued 
by the management, disregarded daily, and known to 
be by chiefs, superintendents and managers. The dis- 
patcher does it because he “must get trains over the 
road;” take risks, or give way to some one who will. 
Wrecks result, the management rest on their published 
rules, and the dispatcher takes the blame. e 

Good salaries, good men (not boys), short hours and 
fair rules, which the workmen are allowed to enforce— 
these are the remedies in either case, and must come 
from the financial department. Is it not so? 

NELSE MANSEN. 








To Prevent Butting Collisions. 





The Yale & Towne Manufacturine Co., t 
STAMFORD, Conn., Oct. 31, 1890. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Iam in receipt of the inclosed letter from my friend, 
Mr. E. A. Cowper, C. E., of London, whose name has 
for more than 25 years been prominent among the 
leaders of enginering in Great Britain, and especially in 
matters connected with railroad practice. 

Tke letter describes briefly a method devised by him 
for preventing butting collisions. He evidently desires 
to give publicity to his plan, in order that American 
railroad managers may have the benefit of it, and I 
know of no better way of accomplishing this than 
I trust, therefore, that you will 
see fit to place the matter before your readers. It will 
be seen that the plan in question is especially adapted 
to a line having signal stations, with electric communi- 
cation and frequent signal posts. HENRY R. TOWNE. 


6 GREAT GEORGE STREET, t 
Westminster, 8. W., Oct. 16, 1890. 
Henry R. Towne, Esq., etce., ete. : 
I wish to put before youa very simple idea for pre- 


through your columns. 


venting collisions, when two trains have been started in 
opposite directions on to the same track and it has been 
discovered before the collision has actually occurred. 
There have been so many such cases, and one notable 
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2 is a side elevation, which illustrates the method of at- 
taching bumpers, drawheads and longitudinal draft 
rods, also the channel iron body bolster which car- 
ries the centre pin. In figs. 3, 4,5 and 6 the design of the 
corner brackets, location of the rivets and tie roas, and 
also the drawheads, are shown. 

It will be noticed that one of the peculiarities of this 
frame is its bracing. The diagonal braces, 6-in. x %-in., 
shown on the plan, are put on in a simple manner, and 
the arrangement is one of the particularly good fea- 
tures of design. In some tender frames which we have 
illustrated in the past these diagonals were cut where 
they crossed the centre sills, which makesa more ex- 
pensive construction than the one here shown and one 
of doubtful advantage. 

The longitudinal channels are 10,in. deep, and weigh 57 
Ibs. per yard. The channel iron body bolsters are 15 in.» 
weighing 120 lbs. to the yard. 

This construction is muca heavier than that used ten 
years ago; the increase in strength is a decided advan- 
tage, and has been found necessary from experience 
with the lighter frames. It used to be the custom to 
make these frames with 6-in. channels, and before the 
use of the modern hezvy locomotive such were sufficient 
to withstand buffing and pulling strains ; but after the 
introduction of the consolidations they were inadequate 
hence the use of the 10-in. channels in several recent de- 
signs. The 1-in. rods, with 1!4-in. ends, which pass 
through from drawhead to drawhead, are quite essential 
in a tender frame, as the lurching and jerks of heavy 
engines will ctherwise fracture the cast iron brackets 
which hold the end plates to the channel iron sills. 

This excellent design is being extensively built by the 
Brooks Locomotive Works, and is the form adopted as 
a standard by several of their regular customers. 








Foundations of the New London Bridge. 


To the engineer the most instructive part of the work 
of building the Thames River Bridge at New London, 









IRON TENDER FRAME—BROOKS LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


murders on American railroads, to inquire what salary 
the negligent telegraph operator was receiving; whether 
he was old enough to overeome the inclination of every 
growing animal to sleep at night? Again, how many 
hours of rest and labor had been the share of the forget- 
ful engineer, the busy conductor, or the “slow” flagman? 

Ihave ina humble way been near to a great many 
railroad accidents, and they are always traceable to the 
causes suggested, with the exception of cases like 
“Chatsworth Horror,” which was caused directly and 
indirectly by a Wall Street speculator. As a part of the 
Wabash System, the T., P. & W. road was robbed, worn 
out, and neglected ; when its earning capacity was gone 
it was discarded; and with reorganization, while trying 
to recover itself, to earn sufficient to make the roadway 
safe, came the “ Chatsworth incident,” as a Wall Street 
railroad man would term it. 

Standard codes will no more prevent accidents than 
presidents’ agreements will prevent rate cutting. Do 
you think for a moment that the ‘‘most reckless agent” 
cuts the rate in any manner without implied authority ? 
It may be in this way—‘‘you must secure the traffic, 
but must not cut the rates.” This is understood to mean 
you must be sharp enough to escape detection or give 
way to some one who will risk it. Many of our roads 
have the rule you speak of—‘‘dispatchers must not 
trust an operator to hold a superior train;” also that “‘if 


! one in this country, that some little expense would be 
| worth going to, if only to save money, to say nothing of 
human life. 

Let there be two signal posts a mile apart in the mid- 
dle of the length between the stations, and with tele- 
graph wires to them from each station capable of letting 
go a trigger and letting the arms fe to danger. More 
than two posts would be better still, so as to make sure, 
if ope of catching the trains apart, before they met. 
It has generally happened that the mistake has been 
found out at one or both stations a minute or two after 
it has been made, sothat there would be almost to a cer- 
tainty time to prevent the smash. 

Mr. I. A. Timmis, of 2 Great George street, West- 
minster, has a good arrangement of magnets for giving 
action at a distance, and he would let off one to run at 
a long distance. 

If you have no objections, I should feel greatly ob- 
liged if you will make this idea known to some of your 
leading railroad engineers, as it might save human life 
largely on some occasion, though not to the same extent 
as my “fog signals” have for many years. 

E. A. COWPER. 

P. S.—Of course, there should be provision on the 

sts to enable the guards to attach an instrument and 

earn which train was to back. 








lron Tender Frame—Brooks Locomotive Works. 


The standard iron tender frame of the Brooks Loco- 
motive Works is shown in the accompanying engraving. 
Fig. 1 is a plan and half section showing the arrange- 
ment of the sills and the attachment of the braces. Fig. 








Conn., is that which is below the water. The founda- 
tions were carried to very great depths, and were built 
by methods which were not only novel, but expeditious 
and successful. This work is quite fully described by 
Mr. Boller in his Report to the General Manager of the 
New York, Providence & Boston, a review of which ap- 
peared in the Railroad Gazette of Oct. 10. 

From the illustrations which appear in the Report we 
have selected that showing pier No. 3, the pivet pier, 
and the following account of the work is condensed from 
the same publication. The borings at piers 2 and 4 
reached solid rock or boulders at depths of 130 ft. and 
from 100 to 120 ft., respectively, below mean low water. 
There were deposits of from 60 to 75 ft. overlying the 
rock. At pier 3 the borings did not reach rock, but 
were carried into the gravel and boulders at very irregu- 
lar depths. For reasons which will be obvious it was 
considered impracticable to make these deep founda- 
tions by either the pneumatic process or by open dredg- 
ing and filling with concrete, because of the uncertainty 
attaching to concrete so deposited, and the impossibility 
of starting from a uniformly hard bottom. 

The use of isolated cylinders was considered and aban- 
doned on account of the great unbraced depth that there 
would be from low water to where they could be firmly 
held in the river bottom, some 70 or 80ft. It was de, 
cided, therefore, to drive piles from 100 to 130 ft. below 
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water, to cut them off horizontally at from 45 to 60 ft- 
below water, and to build the masonry in caissons on the 
top of these piles, The mud was dredged to from 18 to 
28 ft. below the river bottom. 

The curb constructed as shown in the engraving was 

then towed to place and sunk. This curb is made of 12 

12 hemlock timber, thoroughly drift-bolted together, 
The walls are 8 ft. apart, forming a ballast chamber. 
The voids between the timber are packed with gravel 
and stone chips to solidify the mass and gain weight for 
sinking. The outer walls are 23 ft. deep, while the inner 
walls are 4 ft, less at the top. The curb for pier 3 
is 71 ft. square, with 16 interior cells, 12 ft. square. 
\s the curb finished below the river bottom a 
temporary framework was carried up from the par- 
tition points of the walls, to finish about 1 ft. above high 
water when the curb was settled in place. The sinking 
was performed with great success with the aid of a pile- 
driving machine and falls attached to the fenders, which 
had been previously built. There was little variation 
from the true position in sinking the curbs for the three 
deep water piers. The greatest variation was 8 in, in one 
direction and 4 in, in the other, while at pier 3 the curb 
settled to within 2 in, of its correct position, ‘The curb 
of pier 2 settled 12 in, out of level; those of the other 
piers from 4 to 10 in. out. 

The piles were Michigan white pine and Souther® 
yellow pine, 85 to 90 ft. long, driven to refusal, by a 
1,000-1b, hammer, Lt was designed to limit the weights 
carried by these piles to 10 tons each. Pier 3 contains 
(40 piles, 40 in each cell. As these piles were driven 30 
to 40 ft. below water a follower arrangement was neces- 
sary. ‘This was a steel-ringed, oak follower 16in, square, 
with a 2in, dowell inthe end. This was held in the 
leaders, and the descent of the pile was conveniently 
controlled under the short blows of the hammer. 

Cutting off these piles was a unique job, as no similar 
work had ever been done in water of such depth; that 
is, from 47 to 51 ft., according to the stage of the tide. 
The saw shaft was vertical, of 3-in. steel, backed by two 
It « 4 yellow pine timbers, bolted together to within 
sft. of the saw. The timbers were slung in the leaders 
of the pile driver, and hoisted up and down according to 
the state of the tide. The saws were 50 in. in diameter 
and *. in, thick. They were driven by a 10-in. belt, direct 
from a 48-in, pulley on the engine shaft, at a speed of 
about 400 revolutions per minute. No difficulty, was 
found in cutting off these piles, but it was quite another 
thing to tind the piles to cut. Divers were sent down 
and located the piles, and then came up and directed 
the shifting of the saw. After a little experience 
the work was done with reasonable speed. As many as 
4 piles were cut off in one day, but on other days none 
were cut off, because of the jamming of the saw or other 
trouble, After the piling for pier 3 bad been cut off the 
practice was modified. For the other piers the piles 
were driven in rows, lengthwise of the curb, and each 
row was cut off as soon as driven before another row 
was started, To each pile was attached a line, which 
was fastened to a guide timber, stretching from end to 
end of the curb and resting on the framework. It was 
found that by starting the saw at one end of the row 
and following the line of piles as indicated by the chords 
the work could be rapidly performed without the aid of 
Leveling off the tops of the piles was effected 
by sighting through horizontal slits in level boards tixed 
on the crib framework or on the fenders, and regulating 
accordingly the depth to which the saw was sunk. 

\fter the piles were cut off the whole interior of the 
curbs and ballast chambers was filled with bank sand, 
intermixed with more or less gravel. The space outside 
the curbs, between the curbs and the mud, was also filled, 
partly with sand and partly with material from dredging 
work which was being carried on up the river. This 
sand filling was carried 5to 10 ft. up the side of the 


divers. 


platforms for the masonry. The current here is too 
feeble to scour, 

The caisson for pier 3 was 50 ft. square and 
50 ft. deep. The platform is composed = of 12-in. 
square hemlock timbers, drift-bolted with  20-in. 
bolts t.-in. square. The tinal course of — the 


platform is a 6-in. calking deck of creosoted Caro- 
lina pine, very thoroughly spiked with 12-in, x  -in. 
spikes. This is laid in Portland cement mortar, spread 
over the course below, which in turn is calked with 
cotton yarn, which swells when wet. The tinishing deck 
is calked withokum, Allof the creosoted wood used 
in this work is impregnated with 4 Ibs, ot oil to the 
eubie foot under a pressure of 150 Ibs. per sq. in., the 
timber having been heated to 20 deg Fahy. Dead oil 
of coal tar was used, 

The caisson sides were very stoutly built. 
were 6 


The studs 
12 yellow pine, 2 ft. centres, boxed 2 in. into 
the calking deck. The corner posts were 12 in. square. 
The rods were 1‘¢ in, diameter, placed between every 
alternate pairof studs, The siding consisted of 2-in. 
plank well ealked. All of these caissons proved very 


tight. A small steam syphon run for a few minutes 
took care of the littl water that leaked through. 
The sides were detached and floated off after 


the masonry was in place. The sides of the caissons 
were fixed at 35 ft. above the platforms as being the 
practicable height over which to hoist the stone for the 
masonry. Mr, Boller had lesigned to build these sides 
in two stories, erecting the second after the first had 
been sunk to within 5 ft. or so of the top. This was 
changed at the request of the sub-contractor for this 
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PIVOT PIER OF THE THAMES RIVER 
Mr. 


portion of the work, and a door was used in the upper 
portion of one of the sides, for about one-third of its 
descent, through which to hoist the stones. The con 
tractor admitted, however, that the double story plan 
would have given him less trouble and anxiety. 

Owing to the depth of the caisson bottoms, much care 
was required in their sinking to prevent them toppling 
over. In addition to falls attached to either side, an 
extra derrick was employed for handling balancing 
stones. The moment a stone was being set its weight 
was balanced by another stone on the opposite side. 

When the masonry of the pivot pier was up it was 
loaded with 2,700 net tons of pig iron, reaching a height 
of 27 ft. The settlement under this load was 4% in. 
This, with the settlement due to the masonry, makes a 
total of about 7 in. 


Company. 


One of the most important features in the present de 
velopment in car construction is the introduction of 
pressed steel shapes in the place of castings. Many 
special parts are now used, but they are nothing in num- 
ber and variety to what we are sure to see very shortly. | 
The advantages theoretically are so manifest when we 
stop for a moment to consider the question that 
one wonders at the delay in developing this indus- 
try. Mr. Chas. T. Schoen became deeply interested in this | 
subject some three years ago and he organized the | 
Schoen Manufacturing Company for the purpose of de- 
veloping the business. The company has been ailing’! 








with great rapidity to the list of articles it manufactures. 


The Pittsburgh Works of the Schoen Manufacturing 
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DRAWBRIDGE, NEW LONDON, CONN, 


A. P. BoLuEer, Chief Engineer, 


| The business has outgrown the works in Philadelphia. 


Foreseeing this, the company has been the past year 
building a plant at Pittsburgh. This point was chosen 
because of its central location for shipping, and because 
of its advantages in the matter of raw material. 

The main building of the new plant is 90 x 200 ft., built 
entirely of iron and steel, and is floored throughout with 
asteel floor, which is a very interesting novelty. The 
machinery of the new plant is nearly all of special de- 
sign, suited especially for the business. The hydraulic 
machinery is driven by two duplex hydraulic engines, 
with an immense accumulator, working under a pressure 
of 1,500 lbs, per square inch. The other machinery is driven 
by a 100 H. P. Buckeye engine. In addition there are 
four steam drop hammers. Everything is arranged so 
that the work can be handled in the most economical 
manner. 

In addition to the main building there is one for 
machine and die work; also a two-story oftice building, 


| the whole probably making the most complete plant for 


this class of work that has ever been built. The epacity 
of the works, when in full operation, will be about 80 
tons per day. The company has just issued a fine cat- 
alogue of the articles it manufactures. The address of 
the company hereafter will be Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Life of the Janney Coupler. 
We give herewith some very interesting and impor- 
tant tables, drawn from the recordsof the McConway & 
Torley Company, makersof the Janney coupler. The 


tables show in detail the breakages of knuckles and of 
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bolt pulled out, 


Barrel off at shoulder. 
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Upper lug off. 


Upper lug cracked. Upper tug chipped. 


Both lugs off. Both lugs cracked, 






Head off at neck. 


Both lugs chipped. 
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DIAGRAMS FOR RECORD OF BROKEN COUPLFRS AND KNUCKLES. 


couplers proper, and the roads from which the most im- 
portant returns were received. The diagrams serve to 
explain the classification. These data are discussed at 
some length on the editorial pages, therefore we will 
merely say here that the returns are from 124,441 coup- 
lers of an average life of 12.27 months, and that they 
are brought up to Oct. 11, 1890. The ratio cf break. 
ages has been equated to one year of average service. 
No record nearly so comprebensive has ever been pub- 
lished before. 
TABLE I, 


Janney couplers broken from a total of 124,441 tn service 12.27 
months, to Oct, 11, 1890. 





Number 
How broken. Number — broken for one 
broken. in service. 
OT oi cnessctcnnnned coseausens 7 00063 
ste a eae Sue toe 5 .00004 
<7 eS MD a wes bc tceseaxabeceeen ee eee 
BD Pica on 6.300.800 060 ktaesssaneas 17) 00137 
a * cracked pias pknensaenene 4 00003 
= * chipped... re ome = anes 
Ieee iss 6 ccasecscdcnnedeutes 110 0088 
= Oe Qs siecs cnicdtenn avaesh aoa 
se ae Sree ‘a esos 
Upper lug off, lower cracked........... 1 . 00001 
Lower “ “ upper oF mane aeae pee 1 -00001 
Upper lug off, lower chipped. we 

Lower *“ “ upper a rene. Se 1 00001 
Arm off..... pk SEE en eT ee 931 00748 
cracked..... 29 00023 
“chipped... 86 00069 
Face split...... : 67 .00054 
Back chipped..... 9 00007 
a ee 19 -00015 
* sepillt... nese vs cacao wae 305 00245 
Draft bolt pulled throuwh.... .......... 7 .00051 
Barrel off at shoulder................... 317 00255 
Head off at neck . coe 97 . 00078 
Barrel split EO ah ey aon BS ll .00009 
Bracket cracked or off.................. 19 -00015 
ae 7 -00005 
Worn out. Sages Seb se ade: -MaapuENEees 9 .00007 
No defect observed.......... 87 -00069 
IN ass caddhs<nacacnusaante 1 00001 
2,439 01959 


TABLE II. 


Janney knuckles broken from a total of 124,411 in service 12.27 
months, to Oct. 11, 1890. 





: ‘ Number 
How broken. ots sen broken for one 
a in service, 

Se yin can cincavienncemeunbinie 1,939 .01558 
i es 576 00463 

- a 1,198 (0962 
Lower lug off........ (cguasnutekac 406 00326 
- << i £x--rreere 7. OV1L03 

= SS epee 00116 
ft. =O 00400 
1 a eer 46 06032 

= <_< ree err 412 00331 
Upper lug off, lower cracked.......... 56 00045 
Lower upper . eiechsdled 25 -00021 
Upper lug off, lower chipped.......... 218 -00175 
Lower “upper 1 230 00185 
WE osnssedtecnsanes 87 .00069 
LU eee 57 00046 
No defect observed............ ll 00009 
Miscellaneous............ 27 00021 
6,056 04866 


The proportions of broken parts as above, equated to 
one year are: Couplers, 0.01916; knuckles, 0.0476. 
TABLE ITI, 
Distribution by companies of couplers from which the rec- 
ords in Tables 1. and II. are taken: 
Total num- 








From whom. ber in 
service. 

New York, Lake Erie & Western........... ...c.seseees 10.592 
New York Central & Hudson River.................... 2,675 
* Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & Indianapolis........ ah 
TPG cnc ccceuersnce.  .wSbedGueebehebetnwarscsene 430 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern......... cubGmaasadexer 4,993 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis..... ......... 6,424 
Wilmington, Columbia & Augusta . 504 
Richmond & Danville..... ‘4 8,386 
einen inden cemsioneee 13,945 
Obtonme, Rock Toland & PAIR... ....0000.ccceccceesrees 816 
Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore.............. 1,282 
PORROTIVORIA COGMBORE .0.005. a ccccvnccn-sosercees 6,011 
SRO EO, CO Oe OR, COU iss ii. akc cee evn eeviecenceecce 762 
Western New York & Pennsylvania.................... 650 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy............sccsecsscesees 6.736 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago ..... BOS 446 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.............. 4,833 
Sn Ce CE sab vueadaiueacainerks. siencbaeie 4,072 
EUs hasedéckccadaske Bisa be¥oksnne 1,204 
SE cuniese- sccuciscns bevebeernban ine skates 45,580 

Me ekcsasadcka <“weessiunsbknseocanen. aheeteeeenastea 124,441 





* Included with the C., C., C. & St. L. 


The United States Automatic Block Signal. 

The illustrations printed herewith show the principal 
details of anew automatic electric block signal intro- 
duced by the United States Electric Railway Signal 
Company, of Chicago. In this system the track instru- 
ment is placed about 1,000 ft. in advance of the signal, 
so that the entire train may pass the signal before oper- 
ating it, thus keeping the last block passed through pro- 


tected until the entire train has passed out of it. The 
signal case is made of substantial iron castings which 
afford complete protection from weather. It 
mounted upon a_ tower built of wrought iron 
piping, well braced. These towers stand upon 
heavy cast iron foundations which penetrate 
the earth 5 ft. and are provided with spaces for a 
storage battery of sufficient capacity to supply current 
for six months without recharging. A single line of 
wire, incased in iron pipe and put underground, is pro 
vided for each track, but is so arranged that no. two 
towers are connected except when one shows the red 
or danger signal; then it is automatically paired with 
the one ahead. 

The case, fig. 1,is provided with a circular double 
window 9 in. in diameter, which affords an unobstructed 
view through when the signal is clear, but when in the 
danger position a red transparent disc H' is moved over 
and completely covers the window, making it appear 
red. A lamp is placed behind this window at night. 

The track instrument, fig. 2, consists of a square iron 
box fitted to the rail and so constructed that it requires 
the weight of an engine or a very heavy car to operate 
it, as it gets its motion from the slight depression of the 
rail, and is therefore not subject to the violent usage 
received by instruments that are acted on by the tread 
of the wheels direct. Inside the box B is a crankshaft 
G, near one end of which is loosely fitted a ratchet- 
wheel M, which is insulated therefrom. The pin 
H of the crank engages a bar of iron /, 8 ft. long, 
which lies in the hollow side of the rail between the 
rail and the box, and is supported at the ends 
only, which arrangement admits of the rail springing 
downward directly where the box is fastened to it, and 
carrying the box along with it without springing the 
bar J. This relative change of position of the box and 
bar imparts an oscillating motion to the crankshaft. On 
the end of the crankshaft, next the ratchet wheel, is 
fastened a lever N, which carries an insulated spring 
pawl, which engages the teeth of the ratchet-wheel M, 
and imparts a rotary step-by-step motion thereto when 
the rail springs down and up. Two flat springs (one of 
which, /), is insulated) are fastened to the body of the 
box and also engage the surface of the ratchet-wheel, as 
shown at X X. Tothe insulated spring V is fastened 
the wire, and from this point the circuit is completed 
through the ratchet-wheel to the other spring, and from 
it to the body of the box, thence to ground, The momen- 
tary opening of the circuit by the snapping off of the 
springs produces the change in the signal to be de- 
scribed further on. 

Fig. lis a diagram showing three signal towers. Re- 
ferring to the middle one, we find the dise 7 withdrawn 
from sight, and hence the signal is clear. The red disc 
is attached to the lower end of a pendulum as shown. 
This pendulum is connected by a short rod or link to 
a double rocking armature pivoted in its middle, and 
capable of being attracted toward either of the electro. 
magnets 2} or Y. As shown in the middle signal, the 
rocking armature is attracted by Q, hence the pendulum 
is drawn to the left, and the red dise H’ with it. 


is 





tach signal has its own local circuit, which is always 
closed, and a battery. The circuit runs as follows: com- 
mencing at the + side of the battery it runs to one of a 
pair of contact points in the relay W, thence through 
the coils of electro-magnet (, thence to the track in- 
strument, thence to ground. Beginning now at the 
— side of the battery, the circuit runs to the other con- 
tact point of relay, thence through electro-magnet /&, 
thence to ground by fastening to the case. The relay 
Wis polarized and provided with a rocking armature 
capable of being thrown in either direction, accord- 
ing to the direction in which a current is sent through 
its coils. Tothe rocking armature of the relay is at- 
tached a tongue which rests on one orthe other of the 
contact points before mentioned, and to this tongue is 
connected a ground wire. It will be apparent that this 
tongue will “* ground out” or short circuit one or the 
other of the electro-magnets Y or /. In the middle sig- 
nal # is grounded out, and the current, after passing 
through ( and the track instrument to ground, returns 
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Fig. 2—Details of Track Instrument. 


to the battery from the ground through the relay ground 
wire and armature tongue. Connected to the primary 
wire as described above, between the electro-magnet 
( and the track instrument, is a branch wire (Q”), which 
runs to the inside of the relay coils and thence out toa 
contact block r. On each side of contact block v are 
contact springs S and 7. These springs are so formed 
that when nothing interposes, and they hang free, they 
touch each other,* but if one is slightly pushed away 
from the other the one not pushed will rest on the con- 
tact block v. In the middle signal the spring Tis pushed 
off by a pin in the upper end of the pendulum rod and 
spring S makes contact with contact block r. To the 
spring S is connected the line wire running back to the 
next signal, where it connects to the spring 7 of that 
signal. Now this signal is in the “ danger” position and 
shows red, andthe pendulum hangs at the other ex- 
treme, hence the spring Sis here pushed off and 7 al. 
lowed to make contact with the contact block vr. A wire 
runs from contact v to relay and from relay to branching 


* This should be their position in the right-hand signal; the 
drawing erroneously shows them apart, 
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place in primary wire precisely the same as in the middle 
wipnal(Q’y) This evident that a current sent through 
the Hine wire will have the opposite effect upon one relay 
to what it has upon the other, 

The relays ave operated by the electro static discharge, 
orextra current as itis sometimes called, caused by a 
momentary opening of the closed primary cireuit, This 
discharge, Chough small in quantity, is of high electro 
motive force and eapable of overcoming high resistance, 

Suppose, now, an engine to be where the wheel is 
shown, golng in the direction of the arrow, When it 
passes over the track instrument of the middle signal 
if causes a momentary break in the cireuit, This causes 
the extra current to pass through the branch, starting. 
at Q°, through the relay, through the line wire back to 
left-hand sipnal, through its relay, through branch to 
primary wire, (hrough primary wire to ground, through 
round back to middle signal, through middle signal's 
primary wire to branching place, thus completing the 
elrenit. The effect will be to reverse the position of the 
relay tongues in both signals and thus change the cur 
rent to the idle eleetromagnets in both, and restore 
the left-hand signal co safety and throw the middle 
one to danger, 

Should the local cireuit become inoperative from any 
enuse such as exhausted battery or broken wire the red 
dise will show one-half, which is an indication distinet 
from either danger or safety; this is shown in the right 
hand signal, When this takes place the springs S and 
Feoome together and close the line, This enables’ the 
next signal to aet in place of the disabled one and pre 
vents delay. 

This signal has been in operation on the Wisconsin 
Central in Chicago for three months, where it is said to 
have worked perfectly, The company, whose president 
in Mr. W. OL Sterrett, has its offlee in) the Grand Pacitie 
Hotel, Chicago, An arrangement of signals is also pro 
vided for single track blocking. 


Buildings and Structures of American Railroads." 
NO, 8 ASH PITS, 


BY WALTER G@. HERG, 

Ash pits or clinker pits are required along the main 
line of a railroad and at terminal and division yards, 
shop and roundhouse systems, to allow ashes and clinker 
collecting in the thre boxes of engines to be dumped, 
and also, although to a more limited extent, to facili- 
tate the exnmination and oiling of the engine machinery 
from below at points where stops are made, — Lt 
customary to prohibit the dumping of ashes on the track 
along the line of the road, and the cleaning of the tire 
boxes at special ash pits is made compulsory, The 
sreneral dosign of ash pits is very similar to that of an 
engine house pit, excepting that the paving and side 
walls must be protected in some manner from the de 
teriovating influence of hot ashes, and proper provision 
should be made for the economical and quick disposal 
of the ashes as they accumulate, 

The location of ash pits varies according to whether 
they are in the main track, or on principal sidings along 
the line, or at division yards, shop or roundhouse sys 
tems, When placed in a main track the pits are usually 
short and located near stations, water tanks or coaling 
platforms, insuch amanner that the ashes can be quickly 

umped while the engine stops for other purposes, and 
thus avoid extra delays. At large coaling systems for 
coaling engines preparatory to starting out on the road, 


is 


“Copyright 1800, by Walter G. Borg, and condenasd ‘from a 
forthcoming book on the subject. 
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DETAILS OF VARIOUS STANDARD ASH PITS 


at water stations, or at yard or shop systems, ash pits 
are placed so as to be readily accessible at all times from 
These pits are made much longer than 
those placed in main tracks, in order to enable a number 
Where an 
ash pit is located ina main track it is absolutely essen 
tial to have asiding alongside for use as an 


some open track, 
of engines to use the pit at the same time, 


ash car 
track, to allow ashes to be loaded on cars wit hout 
ing detentions to main line trains. 

The length of an ash pit varies according to ita loca- 
tion, as outlined above, and according to the relative 
objections that may exist to requiring engines to wait 
their turn to use the ash pit. The quality of coal has 
also an important bearing on the question, as inferior 
grades of coal produce a much larger percentage of ash 
and clinkers, and hence larger pits are required. Where 
a large number of engines are liable to require the use 
of an ash pit at the same time, as, for instance, at the 
close of a day's business, or preparatory to starting out 
a number of trains in close succession, due provision 
should be made to give quick dispatch to the engines. 


caus 


The width of the pit isgoverned by the gauge of the 
track, the style of the coping on the side walls, and the 
method of fastening the rails to the coping. As a rule, 
however, the width of the pit is from 4 ft. to 4 ft. 3 in, in 
the clear, being narrower on main tracks than on side 
tracks, soas to give more stability to the side walls 
where there is fast running, The extra width is valua- 
ble, not: only to gain storage room, but also to facilitate 
working under the engine in oiling and making light re 
pairs, 

The depths of pits vary considerably, but we can dis 
tinguish between two systems in use, namely, shallow 
pits and deep pits. Shallow pits are made from 14 to 16 
in, deep below the top of rail, while deep pits are 
from 3 ft, to 4d ft. deep below the top of rail. Shallow 
pits are only used where sufficient help is always on 
hand to remove the ashes promptly. If this is not the 
case, the length must be increased. Shallow pits are 
preferable in main tracks. Deep pits afford better stor 
age and facilitate working under the engine. There are 
other questions dependent on local circumstances that 
may influence the depth of an ash pit. 


to have a water connection near the 
ash pit to allow the ashes to be cooled with water, so as 
to reduce their deteriorating effect on the pit and to 
allow the pit to be cleaned out sooner, While in 
sense it is detrimental to play large streams of water 
on the masonry and paving in the pit, it is probably bet 
ter to kill the tlre promptly than to allow the heat to 
thoroughly penetrate the masonry. 

The ends of the pits are generally built square. 
or inclines can be introduced, where pits are deep, to 
facilitate getting into them or wheeling material out 
endways. ‘This feature has, however, never been con 
sidered of suflicient importance in this country to war 
rant its adoption, 


lt is desirable 


one 


Steps 


An ash pit located on a special track should be con- 
nected at both ends with open tracks, so that engines 
can leave the pit without interfering with other engines 
back of them. Where feasible, there should be a special 
depressed ash car track alongside of an ash pit, so as to 
bring the car floor nearly on a level with the ash pit 
track, This siding should be close enough to the pit to 
allow ashes to be cast from the pit on to the car; but, on 
the other hand, there should be as much of a berm as 
possible left between the ash car siding and the pit to 
serve for depositing ashes in case ash cars are not 
available, 
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, timber stringers or iron plates, 
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Further general distinguishing features of ash pits can 
be found in the construction of the side walls, which are 
either closed or open, Ash pits with closed sides have 
the disadvantage that they can be cieaned only when 
the track is clear, while pits with open sides can obvi- 
ously be cleaned at all times, the ashes being either cast 
or drawn out between the iron rail chairs, which is quite 
an essential feature where an ash pit a 
much traveled track. 

In designing an ash pit the distinctive features to be 
considered are foundations, side walls, coping of side 
walls, rail fastenings, paving, drainage, and the protec 
tion of the side walls and paving from the heat. 


is located on 


In building the foundations the usual rules for that 
class of work are followed, especial care being paid to 
give good foundations, particularly where rail chairs are 
used, as the heavy concentrated loads on the chairs and 
the vibratory effects of rapidly passing trains, in addition 
to the deteriorating action of the heat and water, will soon 
destroy inferior work. The materials in general use for 
foundations are concrete, stone rubble work 
paving grouted with cement. 

The side walls are usually built of stone or hard brick, 
from 18 in, to 24 in, thick, laidin cement mortar. It is 
desirable not to have too thin a wall, and all the materials 
should be of the best make possible, for similar reasous 
to those just recited for foundation work. 


or stone 


The coping of the side walls is made of large stones, 
Where coping stones 
extend over the full width of the wall, it is not necessary 
to anchor them to the side walls below them ; but, where 
the stones are small they should be anchored to the wall 
and tied together with iron clamps. Timber coping should 
be fastened to the wall under it about every 5 or 6 ft, 
with iron anchor bolts, Where wrought 
coping plates are used, special coping stones are not 
required, 


or cast iron 


The coping should always be properly secured 
In some 
designs transverse walls are provided at intervals to tie 
the side walls together, or iron tie rods and braces are 
used in place of trans verse walls. 


in place, soas to prevent the rails spreading. 


The rail fastenings vary according to the kind of cop- 
ing used on the side walls, On timber coping the rails 
are either fastened in the usual manner with track 
spikes with reversed heads (bridge spikes), or with screw 
spikes, or the rail is riveted to a wrought iron plate, 
which plate is fastened to the timber coping,. about 
every 5 ft., with bolts or dowels, as shown in tig. 1, 
Where a cast or wrought iron plate is used as coping, 
covering the top wall entirely, the rail is fastened to it 
by means of screw bolts and small clips. Where stone 
coping is used the rails can be fastened by ordinary track 
spikes driven into wooden dowels, about 2 in, in diame- 
ter, bedded in holes drilled in the stone. Another form 
of connection to stone coping is by bolts or split bolts 
with keys, set with cement, lead or sulphur in holes 
drilled in the coping, the rail flange being caught by an 
appropriate clip, as shown in fig. Il. Another method, 
shown in fig. 12, is touse regular bed plates or clip plates 
under the rail, spaced at intervals of 3 to 4 ft., and prop- 
erly fastened to the stone coping with bolts or split bolts, 
as above described. Where iron rail chairs are used as 
rail supports and fasteners, they are either small cast 
iron chairs, about 8 in. high, bedded in the side walls 
and spaced about 4 ft. apart, as shown in fig. 8, or large 
cast iron chairs spaced about 3 to 4 ft. apart, the side 
walls being either walled up between the chairs, as 
shown in figs. 3 and 4, or left open, as shown in figs. 5, 6 
and 7, 
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The paving usually consists of brick or stone, although 
concrete is sometimes employed. The material under 
the paving should be carefully tamped and consolidated, 
and a sublayer of concrete under brick or stone paving 
is to be recommended. Fire brick pavement resists the 
heat better than common hard brick, but it is soon worn 
out by the shoveling and from men working on it. Some 
roads, therefore, prefer to use common bard brick, 
which iseasily and cheaply replaced when necessary. 
Stone flagging, unless well bedded, is easily broken, and, 
therefore, not desirable. Ordinary rough stone paving, 
such as is generally used under box culverts on railroads, 
is too rough for shoveling, if the bottom of pit is to be 
kept clean, City paving blocks are generally too expen- 
sive, and do not present a much better surface to shovel 
on than ordinary paving stones. A concrete bottom 
will soon disintegrate on the surface and, once started, 
will grow rapidly worse. A pavement of common hard 
brick, set on edge, and laid ona good foundation or in 
a bed of concrete, will prove most desirable in the long 
run. 

To secure proper drainage of the pit, the paving is 
dished transversely and pitched longitudinally, the 
grade being arranged, ‘according to the length of the 
pit, so as to drain toward one end of the pit, or from 
each end toward the centre, or from the centre toward 
the ends, or toward several points. The transverse 
dishing of the paving is usually in the form of a general 
depression, about 2 in. deep, from the sides toward the 
centre of the pit. Another method is to make the bot- 
tom straight transversely with a pitch toward one of 
the side walls, forming a gutter along the side wall; or 
the paving is built highest at the centre of the pit and 
pitches down toward each side wall, forming a gutter 
along each side wall. The dishing of the paving toward 
the side walls has the advantage of keeping the centre 
of the pit dry, but it has the objectionable feature of 
throwing the water against the side walls. The system 
of making the gutter at the centre of the pit is to 
be recommended, provided the dishing and curvature 
are not made so heavy as to impede shoveling. The 
longitudinal gradient of the paving must be suflicient to 
secure proper drainage lengthwise of the pit, and should 
be not less than 1 ft. in 100 ft. for brick pavement and 
more for rough stone paving. Large and well designed 
sinkholes or catchbasins should be built either inside or 
outside of the pit, preferably the latter, as they can 
then be larger and covered upin such a way as to be 
readily opened and cleaned out. Tron gratings at all 
drainholes are essential so as to prevent, so far as possi- 
ble, dirt and ashes carried along by the water from 
clogging up the drains. The drain leading from the 
catchbasin away from the pit should be large, especially 
where a good fall is not obtainable. It can either be an 
open ditch, a box culvert, a brick sewer or a pipe drain. 
The cost of an iron pipe, 6to 10in. diameter, is from 75 
cents to $1.25 per foot. run; vitrified pipe will only cost 
about one-half as much as iron pipe, and a stone box 
drain, large enough to allow a man to enter it for clean- 
ing it out, will cost from $2 to $2.50 per foot run. Where 
the length of the drain is short and the fall limited, a 
box drain will prove the most advantageous. 

The protection of the side walls from the deteriorat- 
ing action of the heat is usually obtained by a facing of 
fire brick, cast iron or wrought iron plates. Where an 
iron facing is employed an air space is left between the 
iron and the face of the side wall, which is a very im- 
portant clement of the design. <A cast iron facing of the 
proper thickness will outlast any other material, but it 
is liable to crack under the sudden changes of tempera- 
ture, in addition to the shoek from the jarring of pass- 
ing engines. Wrought iron wears or rusts more quickly 
than cast iron, especially when exposed to the combined 
attacks of heat and water. A fire brick facing, if well 
laid in fire clay and built so as not to receive the weight 
and jars of the moving load to an appreciable degree, 
will give good service. Fire bricks are easily damaged, 
however, by contact with shovels and other tools, and 
frequent repairs and the subsequent renewal of the fac- 
ing would be eventually necegsary. Where fire brick 
are not available or too costly, a facing of common hard 
brick will prove a cheap and efficient substitute for the 
fire brick, if built so as to allow renewals without tear- 
ing down the entire side wall. Ordinary stone or brick 
walls are doomed to destruction in a comparatively 
short time. If built, however, of first-class masonry, 
composed of large, through stones, well jointed and 
bedded and of a good heat-resisting quality, excellent 
results can be expected. 

Thus far reference has only been made to stone or 
brick ash pits, or pits with large cast-iron chairs support- 
ing the rails. All iron pitsdo not seem to have found 
favor in thiscountry, although, under certain conditions, 
they have advantages over others that should not be 
disregarded. This is particularly the case with the 
general style of a wrought-iron pit, shown in fig. 13, 
which is practically a shallow wrought-iron pan or 
trough hung between timber track stringers and resting 
at the centre on ordinary cross ties under the stringers. 
If provided with iron guard rails and safety points, 
or some rerailing device at each end of the pit, this ar- 
rangement can be considered as the very best for use in 
a main track at stations, water tanks or coaling plat- 
forms, where trains stop a few minutes and it is desir- 
able to dump a limited amount of ashes. Owing to the 

small weight of such a pit and the practicability of 


. 


it is especially adapted for use on temporary work in 
the construction of a road, or until the permanent loca- 
tion of the ashpit in connection with the development 
of a yard or shop system is determined. Such pits are 
also advantageous where the foundation is very soft or 
very deep, requiring expensive piling or other methods 
for supporting a heavy brick or stone wall. The iron 
trough rests on the usual cross ties placed under a 
special set of track stringers, requiring, therefore, no 
extra foundation work. In case of a settlement in the 
track, the pit can follow without serious damage. 

A step in the direction toward iron ash pits has been 
made in the cinder loading plant of the Cincinnati, 
Washington & Baltimore Railroad, where the ashes and 
cinder are caught in iron drop-bottom buckets set into 
an ordinary stone or brick ashpit. When the track is 
clear, the buckets are hoisted out of the pit by means of 
a derrick, swung sideways and emptied on ash cars, 

As a final method of comparing the different styles of 
ashpits, an effort has been made toward estimatirfg the 
comparative cost of the different designs per foot run 
of pit, assuming the foundation depth to be about 5 ft. 
below the top of rail, with the following results : Ordi- 
nary brick or stone wall, with stcne coping and rails 
fastened with spikes in wooden dowels, $5; same, with 
rails fastened with ragbolts, $5.25; same, with rails 
fastened with iron bearing plates, $5.50; ordinary brick 
or stone wall, with small cast iron chairs built into the 
walls or set on top of wall, $6; ordinary brick or stone 
wall with timber coping and rail fastened to wrought- 
iron plate over the timber, $6.25; ordinary brick or stone 
wall with cast-iron or wrought-iron covering over top of 
wall, $6.75; ordinary brick or stone wall with large cast- 
iron rail chairs, filled in between the chairs with stone 
or brick work, $9.25; ordinary brick or stone wall with 
large cast-iron rail chairs and cast-iron ties across the 
bottom of pit connecting the rail chairs, the side walls 
being left open between the rail chairs, $10.75; a shallow, 
all wrought-iron pit, $6 to $8; adeep, all wrought-iron 
pit, $9 to $11. Fora fireproof protection of the side 
walls, add about $1 tothe above prices. If the bottom 
of the pit is made of fire brick, in place of ordinary pav- 
ing, add $1 to the above prices. 

As a rule the cost of ash pits with unprotected sides 
and bottoms can be placed at about $5 to $9 per linea) 
foot run of pit. If the sides or bottom are properly pro- 
tected by fire brick or iron in some shape or other, the 
total cost can be estimated at from $7 to $11 per lineal 
foot run of pit. If the foundationsare not unusually ex- 
pensive, the cost of ash pits, as actually used on Ameri- 
can railroads, can be placed at from $5 to $12 per lineal 
foot run of pit. 

Below will be found descriptions and illustrations of a 
number of ash pits and details of same actually in use. 


Standard Ash Pit, Atchison, Topeka d& Santa ke Rail- 
road,—The standard design for “4 pits of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, illustrated in fig. 1, shows a deep 
ash pit with side walls of common brick, protected on 
the face with fire brick, and coped with stone faced with 
fire brick. The rails are riveted to a wrought iron plate 
resting in part on the stone coping and projecting over 
the fire brick into the pit Lin. The proelh mom size of the 
pit is 30 ft. long in the clear under ordinary circum- 
stances, 4 ft. 244 in. wide in the clear between side walls, 
4 ft. \¢ in. wide in the clear at the top between the pro- 
jecting edges of the wrought iron plates under the rails, 
and about 3 ft.9in. deep below the vop of rail. The 
foundation of the side walls and the larger portion of 
the bottom of the pit consist of ordinary stone paving 

routed with cement, The side walls are 18 in. thick 
,uilt of common brick, coped with stone and faced al 
the way up with fire brick. In the bottom of the pit 
there are three rows of tire brick set on edge alon 
each side wall and end wall, The iron foot plate rivete 
to the rail is 4g in. « 12in., and is anchored to the stone 
coping with l-in. anchor bolts every 5 ft. The rivets are 
spaced 18 in, centres. The fire brick facing is held to the 
stone coping by ,’,-in. iron bolts set in the joints. The 
floor of the pit is straight transversely pitching towards 
one side wall, thus etme J a gutter along the latter. 
The drainage longitudinally is carried from the centre 
of the pit towards the ends, where drain holes connect 
ing with proper drains are provided. 

The approximate cost of this style of 
exclusive of difficult foundations, from about $7 to $8.50 
per lineal foot. The protection of the side walls with 
tire brick is commendable, but the wrought iron plate 
under the rail is not stiffenough to prevent the trans- 
mission of a considerable part of the weight of the mov- 
ing load to the fire brick facing. The straight bottom 
and the drain along one side wall is advantageous for 
shoveling and keeping the pitdry, but will let consider- 
able moisture into the side wall. 


Ash Pit at Heron, Mont., Northern Pacific Railroad.— 
The ash pit at Heron, Mont., onthe Northern Pacific, 
shown in fig. 2, is a deep pit, 84 ft. long in the clear. The 
width between the side walls is 4 ft. in the clear, the 
depth about 3 ft. 6 in. from top of rail. The side wall 
foundations are of concrete, 2 ft. wide and about 1 ft. 
thick. The side walls are built of common brick, 17 in. 
thick. The coping timbers or stringers under the rails 
are 8-in. x 12-in. white pine, anchored to the wall every 
6 ft. with 84-in. bolts, reaching about 3 ft. into the brick- 
work. The rails are fastened to the timber stringer 
in the usual manner with ordinary track spikes having 
reversed heads. The sides of the pit are protected by 
cast iron plates, 1¢ in. thick, 18 in. wide and about 3 ft. 
4 in. long which are hung on the timber stringer by a 
3-in. top Hange and fastened to same with 3¢-in. spikes. 
The bottom of these plates is set into the paving of the 

it in such a way as to leave a l-in. air — tween 
he back of the casting and_the face of the side wall. 
The bottom of the pit is paved with common hard brick, 
set on edge and bedded in an 8-in. layer of concrete. 
The paving is dished transversely so as to form a gutter, 
2in. deep, at the centre of the pit. The longitudina 
drainage is accomplished by giving the bottom of the 
pit a gradient ‘from each end towards the centre of the 
| pit, where a drainhole through one of the side wall 


it will range, 
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dividing it into short sections, which are easily handled, 
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empties into a catch basin, which is covered over and is 
readily accessible for cleaning. 

The cost of this style of ash pit will) vary from $8.75 to 
$9.75 per lineal foot. The drainage of this pit and the 
cast iron plate protection of the side walls are good fea- 
tures, but the unprotected timber stringers under the 
rails are liable to require frequent renewals. If a cop- 
ing of large, well-jointed stones with a proper rail fast- 
ening were substituted for the timber stringers, this 
design could be well recommended for deep pits. In 
sections of the country where stone is cheap, the brick 
side walls could be replaced by stone ones, built slightly 
wider, in which case this design, with the suggested 
modifications, would be worthy of consideration as a 
good deep pit standard for permanent work. 

Ash Pit at Packerton, Pa,, Lehigh Valley Kailroad,—The 

peed ps of the Lehigh Valley, built in connection with the 
yard and roundhouse system at Packerton, Pa., shown 
in figs. 3 and 4, designed by J. I. Kinsey, Master Me- 
chanic, L. V. R , is a shallow pit with stone side 
walls, coped with large stone and protected along the 
inner face with fire brick. The rails are supported on 
large cast-iron rail chairs, well bedded, and reaching 
down into the side walls below the bottom of the pit. 
The length of the pit is 240 ft., the width 4 ft. 1!¢ in. in 
the clear between the side walls, and the depth 1 ft. 244 
in. below top of rail. The side walls and their founda- 
tions are ordinary rubble masonry. The walls are 2 ft. 
thick; the coping stones are 16 in. wide. The fire- 
brick facing is 8 in. thick, and extends from the bottom 
of the pit to within lin. of the base of the rail. The 
rail chairs are spaced 5 ft. centres along = each 
rail. The base plates of these chairs are 24 in. 
~ 18 in., and are set 19 in. below the top of 
rail, The space between the two upright ribs of each 
rail chair is filled with fire brick on the face and backed 
with ordinary rubble masonry, so that the only iron 
along the face of the pit directly exposed to heat is the 
outside edge of the ribs mentioned. The rail is held in 
the chair by a clip and screw bolts, as shown. The pav- 
ing consists of fire brick set on edge and bedded ona 
light layer of concrete. The bottom is concave trans- 
versely, the centre being about 2 in.lower than the sides, 
The ash pit track has a gradient of about 30 ft. to the 
mile and the rail chairs had to be set accordingly. The 
drainage of the pit follows the down grade of the track, 
but the fallis made slightly steeper. At the low end 
of the pit the water passes through a drain hole in one 
of the side walls into a large, well-designed catchbasin, 
from which a stone box drain leads to the low ground in 
the neighborhood. 

The cost of this style of ash pit is from $9.75 to $11.25 
per lineal foot. Though costly, this design possesses a 
number of good features for a shallow pit where per- 
manency and a solid and lasting bedding for the rails is 
desired. Owing to the comparatively wide spacing of 
the chairs under each rail, it is essential that the 
masonry be well built under the chairs. Practical ex- 
perience in this instance proves that the fire brick facing 
of the sides of the pit stands fairly well, probably owing 
to its thickness and also to the fact that it carries none 
of the weight of the moving load. The fire brick paving 
was not a success, however, as it gave out very soon, 
owing to walking and working on top of it, so that 
it would be more economical to have used common hard 
brick. With certain modifications, therefore, this style 
of ash pit embodies the general features to be observed 


in a standard shallow ash pit. 

Ash Pit at Aurora, Iil,, Chicago, Burlington dt ee | 
Raitroad.—The style of ash pit in use at Aurora, [I -, and 
at other points on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
shown in figs. 5,6and 7, designed by Mr. William Vorapth, 
Mechanical Engineer, C., B. & Q. R. R., is a shallow pit 
without side walls above the bottom of the pit, the rails 
resting on large cast iron rail chairs, the space under the 
rails between the chairs being left open. At large round- 
house and shop systems the length of the pit is made 
200 ft., and at some points on the line two or three pits 
of that length are required, where there are a large num- 
ber of engines to be provided for, which burn a low grade 
of coal producing a large percentage of ash and clinkers. 
The pit is about 4 ft. 3 in. wide at the tov of the rail 
chair and about 3 ft. 6 in. wide at the bottom; the depth 
is 1614 in. below the top of rail. The foundations and 
side walls up to about 7 in. below the floor level of the pit 


are of ordinary stone work, over which there is 
concrete. Each side wall is “— with two 
longitudinal oak striagers, each 6in. » 10 in. The iron 


rail chairs are set on these timbers, the top of the bed- 
late of the chairs being flush with the floor level of 
che pit. The chairs being spaced 3 ft. centres and the 
base being 2 ft. long, 1 ft. of the timber stringers be- 
tween the chairs has to be protected by wrought-iron 
plates. The greatest peculiarity of this design is the 
use of the large cast-iron rail chairs, set in pairs op- 
posite each other, the bed-plates being connected by a 
channel-shaped tie across the floor of the pit, the whole 
being cast in one piece. The top of this tie is flush with 
the top of the bed-plates, and hence even with the floor 
level of the pit. The rails are held in the chairs by clips 
and screw bolts, as shown. The pit being open on both 
sides and the floor level, the drainage takes place side- 
ways, provided the ground slopes away from the pit, or 
proper ditches or drains are constructed outside of the 


rit. 

The cost of this style of ash pit, or clinker pit, as it is 
called on the C., B. Q., is from $10 to $11 per lineal 
foot, exclusive of unusual foundations. Mr. Wm. For- 
syth states that this style of pit is giving very good sat- 
isfaction on tracks where there are no fast trains run. 
Witbout a doubt, this design offers great advantages in 
not having side walls exposed to the heat, in having all 
iron work subjected to the action of the heat visible 
and open for inspection, and especially in being able to 
clean the pit from the sides even when engines are occu- 
pying the track. 

Rail Chair, Savannah, Florida & Western Railroad,— 
Fig. 8 shows a form of rail chair used in engine house 
pits and ash pits on the Savannah, Florida & Western, 
designed by Mr. W. B. W. Howe, Jr., Chief Engineer. 
This chair is about 8 in. high and is built into the brick 
or stone side walls at intervals of about 4 ft. The base is 
about 8 in. x 12in., and the thickness of the ribs about 
%/ in. The rail is fastened to the chairs with screw bolts. 
The weight of one chair is about 40 lbs. This design is, 

resented as illustrating a method in actual use for 
bedding rails on top of side walls of pits, but it does not 
offer any distinctively commendable features. 

Ash Pit, Lehigh d& Susquehanna Railroad,—In fi 
10 is shown a style of ash pit in useon the Lehigh & Sus- 
quehanna, near Walnutport, Pa., having ordinary rubble 
masonry walls covered with cast-iron channel-shaped 
coping plates, to which the rails are fastened with screw 
bolts and appropriate clips. The length of this pit is 
about 30 ft., with a cross wall connecting the side walls 


. Vand 





at about the centre of the pit to prevent the side walls 
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from bulging, as the pit is built in the main track. The 
cost of this style of pit is about $6 per lineal foot. 

Ash Pit Cinder Loading Plant, Cincinnati, Washington & 
Baltimore Railroad.—In connection with ash pits a note- 
worthy labor-saving device for handling ashes at ash pits 
has been designed and built at Chillicothe, O., for the 
Cincinnati, Washington & Baltimore, by Edward Evans, 
Master Mechanic. According to the Railroad Gazette of 
June 6, 1890, the crane islocated between tbe ash pit 
track and another track where a gondola car is kept for 
receiving ashes, which are raked out of the ash pans of 
engines directly into a sheet iron box, about 8 ft. long, 
and in width the same as the distance between the walls 
of the pit. This box, when full, is lifted by the crane, 
and after being swung round so as to be over the gon- 
dola, its hinged hebben is tripped and the ashes drop 
into the car. The lifting chain of the crane passes down 
the centre of the mast and round a sheave at its foot, 
and can be either — by a winch orattached direct- 
ly to an engine. The saving in shoveling is obvious, 
and when a track can be reserved for gondola to receive 
the ashes, the utility of the design is assured. 





Three-Lever Machine for Signaling and Locking 
Drawbridges. 


A year or two ago we illustrated the Kelsey draw- 
bridge signal as in service on the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford at the Middletown drawbridge. The three- 
lever machine illustrated here is a development of the 
same idea. 

The distant signal is operated by lever No. 3, the home 
signal by No. 2, the derailing switch, detector bar and 
drawbridge lock by lever No.1. The signals are oper- 
ated by wire connection by chains running over the 
sheaves attached to the levers. The connections from 
lever No. lare made by pipe. Contraction and expan- 
sion of the wire connections are provided for by a weight 
attached to the chain passing over the sprocket wheels, 
the weight being indicated at 5 and the wheels at 4 in 
the elevations. When the levers are normal the sprocket 
wheels are free to turn and the weight keeps a uniform 
tension on the wire. The locking of the machine is 
preliminary but is not explained by the inventor. 

By raising the spring latch which engages in the 
quadrant the pawl 21 engages in the ratchet 22, and 
through this engagement motion is communicated to 
the sprocket wheels. By the stroke of lever No. 1 the 
derailing switch is opened before the drawbridge lock 
bolt is fully withdrawn. 

In the end view of the draw lock is seen the arrange- 
ment by which a plate falling in front of the locking 
bolt keeps it from being shot while the draw is open. 
This plate is pushed aside by the projecting pin 25 
when the draw is closed. 

This machine is furnished with from one to ten levers, 
with single or double wire compensators. The various 
wearing parts are cold rolled steel. The height of the 
three-lever machine from top of quadrants is 27 in., the 
width over all 19%¢ in. 





Steel Tired Wheels and the Principles to be Followed 
in Attaching the Tire to the Centre.” 


The subject of steel tired wheels is an important one, 
and much may be said about it from various aspects, but 
we will ask you to consider it this afternoon chiefly from 
two standpoints: first in connection with locomotive 
driving wheels and next with the smaller wheels used in 
the trucks of locomotives, tanks and cars. 

On every road each year there is a record made of 
more or less broken tires and consequent damages. We 
are now approaching that period of the year when, ow- 
ing to the frozen condition of the roadbed, the liability 
to breakages is apt to increase. On the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, with 469 locomotives, from June 1, 1889 
to June 1, 1890, there were thirteen broken or cracked 
tires, the detail of which is given in the table: 








STATEMENT OF BROKEN DRIVING WHEEL TIRES ON LOCOMOTIVES OF C., B. & Q. R. R. FROM JUNE 1, 1889, To JUNE 1, 1890. 
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Signals at danger, derailer open, draw unlocked, 


Plan of Drawbridge. 
THREE-LEVER GROUND MACHINE FOR SIGNALING AND LOCKING DRAW BRIDGES. 


Made by the KrusEY RAILROAD SIGNAL Co., Florence, Mass, 


rection turns at aright angle inward and a distinct crack 
in the metal extends in a horizontal line clean through 
the flange. 

In tires 9 to 13 are well defined flaws,at the rims. 
may be difficult at first, perhaps, to fully decide whether 
these flaws were inherent defects in the tires or whether 
they were produced by the act of breaking. To our mind 
there is hardly a shadow of doubt but that the well 
detined flaws referred to were in the tire from the time 
they were manufactuved. 

Tires 10, 11 and 12 are defective mainly at the flange, 


section. 

We now come to our last sections, shown in figs. 12 
and 13. 
they have never been in service, having been condemned 
on inspection for surface imperfections. In inspecting 
steel or iron used in vital parts of rolling stock, when 
surface imperfections appear, it is a reasonably safe in- 
ference that it is not an indication that the balance of 
the metal is sound and perfect. Norailroad man is war- 
ranted in assuming any other condition. It is well to 
bear this in alee notwithstanding the protests and 
plausible arguments of the salesman. The tires befure 
you represent two cases in point. They were con- 




















. il | H 
No. ot | =? Kind Make | Date | Date | Thickness) Thickness Total Cause of removal 
en- Division. of of put | when when when | a : an 
gine. service. tire. on, |broken put on. broken. | han consecutive number. 
Pi Se See oe Sat OS See al ee GR RE 
eo 
295 | W est lowa. Pass, B 6-85 | 6-89 4 2 10-16 163,173 Broken Flange. (1) 
446 | A hicago. Switch. A 7-84 | 6-89 4 150,536 Broken (2) 
158 | Galesburg. Freight. B 2-'85 | 9-'89 4 16 191,886 Broken Flange. (3) 
18 ‘ 5 Switch. Cc 3-86 | 2-'90 4 27-3" 103,723 Broken. (4) 
61 Kast Towa. sis A 8-81 | 2-90 | 3 3-3: 261,907 Me (5) 
244 : ¥ be A 8-8) | 2-9 | 3 1 15-32 245,308 =| i. (6) 
18 | Galesburg. ae Cc 3-’86 | 3-90 | 4 1% 107,900 | sia (7) 
120 | . Freight. B 1-85 | 3-'90 4 2°17-82 | 208,898 | . (8) 
| ree. Switch A | 10-87 | 3-90 3 1 7-16 111,993 | i (9) 
% | St. Louis. Freight. A 7-85 3-90 4 2 3-16 172,540 (10) 
120 Galesburg. | r B 11-’83 4-'90 | 4 2 5-16 192,426 is (11) 
120 a 7 B 11 83 | 5-90 4 2 11-32 | 145,870 = (12) 
6 Chicago. Switch. A 3-86 | 5-90 1 1% | 178,029 - (13) 
| ' aa 
In the table the different makes of tire are indicated |demned on surface inspection. That it was a proper 


by letters. The thickness of each tire at date of breakage 
is given, with the total mileage. It will be noted that 6 
tires failed above 2 in. thick and7 below 2 in. We 
have on the table for your inspection small sections 
from seven of these tires, etchings from which have 
also been taken and are represented in figs. 3 to 9. [The 
engravings referred to are omitced, plates not having 
been received when we go to press.—EpIToR.] The 
sections are much more interesting than the reproduced 
etchings. Not only do the sections show the original 
fracture on one side, but also the etched plate as near to 
it as possible on the opposite side. Take for example tire 
No, 4, fig. 3. No imperfections are observed in the frac- 
ture, unless it may be doubtful indications at the flange, 
and yet see how clearly the etched plate brings out the 
“blow holes,” “‘cold shorts” or “wells,” as these defects 
are variously termed. 

Tire No. 8 is defective in the flange. Immediately 
under the surface of the throat, but not apparent from 
the outside, for a vertical distance of \ in., the metal 
has never been united; at the bottom of the flaw its di- 
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action, no one seeing the holes shown on these etched 
surfaces will dispute. A comparison of the rims of these 
two tires at a point that would be reached at their last 
turning with the broken tire, shows a very close re- 
semblance. 

TIRE FASTENINGS. 

In this country the almost universal method of secur- 
ing driving wheel tires to centres is to depend upon no 
other fastening than the shrinkage of the tire. At the 
20th annual convention of the Master Mechanics’ Asso- 
ciation, held in 1887, tire gauges with allowances for 
shrinkage based on about one one-hundredth of an inch 
tothe foot were adopted and are now the recognized 
standard. Itis a question, however, whether with the 
increased speeds and weight on drivers of recent engine 
construction a more secure fastening than merely shrink- 
ing on the tire should not be used. The practice on 
many lines is to make from 114 to 1% the limit in thick- 
ness for the last turning of driving wheel tire. On some 
lines with more recently constructed express engines this 
limit is raised to2in. As tires get thin, the blows they 
are subjected to in service sometimes result in, if we 
may so ¢all it, an imperceptible trees Dee or enlarge- 
ment which causes the tire to become loose and slip. 





It | 


which is indicated by the spongy appearance of the | 


These tires are 4 and 44 in. thick respectively; | 


| The initiative has already been taken by some of the 
jeastern lines of securing their driving wheel tire with 
|retaining rings. If the breakage of the tire could be 
|remedied by simply increasing the limit for thickness 
at last turning, the demand for a new fastening would 
not te soapparent. The experience on most lines, and 
which seems to be contirmed in the table and tire sec- 
tions already presented to you, is that tires areas liable 
to break when but half worn out as when more nearly 
reaching the limit at which they are allowed to run. 

| Let us consider some figures in connection with secur 
ing tires with retaining rings. It is expected by some 
| that with retaining rings it is practicable to get ‘4 in. 
more wear from a locomotive tire than if shrunk on by the 
ordinary method. A 3-in. flanged tire for a 62-in. centre 
will average 1,057 lbs. in weight; at 484 cents per Ib. (old 
price) its value would be $50.21. For convenience in cal- 
culating, let us assume that it will be condemned at 2 
in. Two-thirds of the original weight would be 705 Ibs., 
' which, at a scrap value of $19.20 per ton, would be worth 
| $6.77. 

| 
| 





SI iin canrsceeheeweb pew istoane nanos » hetieewaween $50.2 
| Deduct scrap value, at 2 in. thick........ ......ssccecee oe 6.77 
| $43.44 


The one inch that would be worn off, therefore, on the 
above basis, would cost $43.44 or $21.72 per half inch of 
wear. For any device which will enable railroads to get 

|1¢ inch more service out of its tires, they can afford to 
| spend $21.72 per tire, without its costing any more than 
| it may now be doing under the shrinkage plan, besides 
| the advantage of greater security during the whole life 
| of the tire. Assuming that a tire will give 10,000 miles 
|to the sixteenth of wear, 14 in. additional wear 
would be equivalent to 80,000 additional miles before the 
tire has to be removed, or at 5,000 miles a month, or 16 
additional months’ service. 

| Now let us look at this subject in connection with the 
smaller truck wheels. }t can hardly be allowed, if we 
omit consideration of the leading engine truck wheels, 
that a general introduction of steel tirel wheels in 
trucks is called for by the breakage of cast-iron 
wheels. Especially is this apparent when we compare 
cast-iron wheel breakage with locomotive tire break- 
age. The fact is the more general introduction 
of meritorious devices is often revented by 
| the prices manufacturers put on their product. 
Thus the consideration of the use of carefully 
| made steel axles and carefully made iron axles both of- 
| fered at 214 centsa pound is an entirely different problem 
| to that of iron axles at 214 cents a pound and steel at 5 
|eents. So it is with wheels. A few years ago 42-in. 
steel tired wheels cost $80 each; at the present time 
some of the most promising steel tired wheels of the same 
diameter can be had at a cost of $55 each. Without par- 
ticularizing as to manufacture the iatter figure may be 
detailed about as follows: 


Wheel centre, weight about 415 Ibs................... $35 00 each 

Steel tire, weight 575 Ibs., @ 234c............- 0000-008 15.81“ 

Fastenings, labor fitting, etc....  ......ccccceesseceee 4.19 “ 
eid ok ad 1ogaueancsRRe Sabeed at ean $55.00 


The smaller-sized wheels are also less in proportion 
and influenced to some extent of course by the form of 
fastening. In the above figures we direct your particular 
attention to the item “labor fitting.” The amount— 
$4.19—is not an estimated one, but is the actual cost of 
fastening, boring, turning and fitting the tire to 50 
|centres, all labor included. We will doubtless 
|be criticised for the price at which we have 
| placed locomotive tires in an earlier part of this 
paper. These figures show that it by no means 
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Tender Wheel with Retaining Ring Bolts Sheared Off. 


follows that $21.72 will have to be paid for a tire 
fastener. In our opinion, therefore, the real reason 
why the subject of steel tire truck wheels is getting such 

eneral attention is the lower prices at which they have 
een placed on the market and which has been brought 
about by the reductionin the cost of tires during the last 
year. If, then, any large number of steel-tired wheels 
are to get into service it will be well to consider care- 
fully the principles that should be observed in attaching 
the tire to the centre. 

In Europe this subject has had much more attention 
than in this country and the variety of methods used at 
different times, we are almost tempted to assert, is only 
rivaled by the various forms of automatic couplers de- 
vised in this country. An exceedingly interesting sheet 
illustrative of this, appeared in the Railway Master Me- 
chanic in December, 1886. No less than 53 different 
methods of securing tires to centres are here illustrated. 
What a fine field for any one to investigate! One of the 
first problems he will have to battle with will be a decis- 
ion as to whether a wheel shall be selected composed of 
many parts or few parts. The real question, however, is 
the securing of the tire to the wheel, and the way to 
take up this question is not to weigh the value of the 
fastenings when the wheels are freshly turned out of 
the shop with full thickness of tire. faults rarely 
develop then, nor when one-half the life of the tire is 
gone. It should be viewed from the standpoint of hav- 
ing given vears of successful service. When thousands 
of miles have been made, and the tire is reaching its 
end, itisthen that the merit of the fastener will be 
tested, and if possible it should be so viewed in making 
a selection. 

[t has already been asserted that the limit of thickness 
of tire, in so far as locomotive practice is concerned, se- 
cured to centres simply by shrinkage, is gauged not for 
fear of the tire breaking, but because of its tendency 
when thin to hammer out and slip. Precisely the same 
thing occurs with smaller wheels. We have here two 
bolts removed from a 42-in. wheel, the tire of which was 
shrunk on the centre and in addition secured by plates 
and bolts. You will observe close to the heads how the 
bolts have commenced to shear. You have all seen 
much worse samples than these, some one-half sheared 
off and some entirely sheared off—what has produced it ? 
Unquestionably it is the slip of the tire. In the Mansel 
retaining ring is perhaps one of the best known fisteners 
coming under thistype. It has been used extensively 
in the old country and is generally well spoken of. In 
our opinion it is subject to the serious criticisms of 
bolt shearing. We have but few steel-tired wheels 
secured with this fastener on the C., B. & Q. R. R., but 
already the safety of one of ourthrough passenger trains 
has been jeopardized through the failure of one of 
these wheels. The accident 1s, perhaps, best de- 
scribed in the engineer’s words: ‘* Was running at 
a speed of about 48 miles an hour at the time the 
breakage occurred. It was the left front tender wheel 
that gave out, it at the time being upon the outside of a 
tolerably easy curve. All the bolts that pass through 
the retaining rings and the wheel were sheared off as 
though done by shearsina shop. The tire came com- 


pletely off the wheel, going to the inside and falling | % 


upon the axle“ The forward tender wheel was the only 
one to leave the track. No damage wasdone to the ten- 
der beyond bending up the brake rigging and twisting 
off the air pipes. After a delay of one hour and 10 min- 
utes a fresh engine took the the train on toits destina- 
tion.” 

The cut shows the wheel in question. At the time the 
photograph was made the tire had -been put on the cen- 
tre for convenience in shipping: the retaining rings show 
at either side of the wheel. e sheared bolts were not 
saved. From the thickness of the tire it will be ob- 
served that the wheel was comparatively a new one. 
Evidently the tire when applied did not have proper 
shrinkage. The brakes were used a great deal on this 
tank. Their constant application caused the tire to 
heat and slip which at once brought a shearing strain 
on the bolts, eventually cutting them off and resulting 
in the above accident. 

Cases of bolt shearing doubtless occur more or less fre- 

uently, but for various reasons seldom come to the sur- 
} seg he fact that many inventors herald their product 
as coming under the heading of “‘boltless wheels” shows 
clearly that what has been said on this feature of fast- 
enings 1s well recognized by those who have made the 
subjecta study. If it be granted then that in shrinking 
on tires of small diameter, as with those of large 


diameter misfits may be made and also that 
when worn thin even what was a_ perfect 
fit originally is liable to slip through the en- 


largement of the tire by hammering, or by heat- 
ing from brake application, it must be apparent that 
the best form of fastener is one which secures the tire to 
the centre in a manner that willallow a slip of the tire 
without any shearing strain being brought on the fast- 
ener. In other words, the fastener should be circum- 


ferential with the tire and not at right angles to it. Our 
belief is that this principle should be observed in loco- 
mative driving wheels as well as in the truck or car 
wheels, 

Much more remains to be said on this subject, but as 
; we have already occupied the time usually allotted to 
the reading of papers we will defer any further remarks 
until our next meeting,when under the club’s new order 
of business the subject will again come before you for 
discussion. 








Economy of Steam Heating of Passenger Cars. 








What follows is an abstract of a paper lately read 
at Horton, Kan., before a meeting of trainmen of the 
Rock Island and connecting lines by Mr. J. H. Sewall, 
, General Manager of the Consolidated Car Heating Com- 
| pany: 

} The subject of steam heating for passenger cars was 
| entertained at an earlier date than is generally supposed, 
| as patents were granted more than 20 years ago to differ- 
|ent parties for this purpose. Their devices were tried 
‘with more or less success, but the perfection of them 
; had not been enough to elicit favorable ey by the 
‘railroad companies until the winter of 1882-83. The 
| benetits of steam heating as compared with fire heating 
\ oar Safety in case of wreck, economy of fuel and com- 

ort. 

Regarding safety in case of wreck, I need not call 
your attention to the cases where the car stove has not 
only destroyed valuable property, but has also burned 
people alive with as relentless a spirit as did our mis 

guided forefathers burn the so-called witches at 
Salem. I think you will agree with me that the 
most striking example of the benefits of steam heat 
in this respect was on this very railroad, or rather that 
portion of the Denver & Rio Grande over which this 
road runs its trains between Colorado Springs and Den- 
ver early in November, 1888, when one of the first steam 
heated trains the Rock Island ever run went into col- 
lision with a Denver & Rio Grande train heated by fire. 
The result, you will remember, was the burning of more 
or less of the D. & R. G. train, while the Rock Island 
train was in no way injured by fire. 

The economy of fueli; governed by the cost of coal, 
which differs greatly in different localities. On this di- 
vision of your road the cost of hard coal, as burned in 
the stoves and heaters in cars, is about 200 per cent. 
more than the cost of soft coal that is consumed on the 
locomotive. The amount of condensation indicates the 
amount of fuel used. Iti has been demonstrated by test 
that a steam heated car will condense abcut 65 Ibs. of 
water per hour. And if 1 lb. of soft coal will evaporate 
5 lbs. of water, it is evident that 13 lbs. of soft coa) have 
been expended per car per hour. Assuming that soft 
coal costs you here, on the tender, $2 per ton, then the 13 
lbs. would cost 1.3 cents for one car for one hour, and 
for 24 hours 31.2 cents, And as cars — with any 
hot-water device, in which the water is heated by fire, 
require that fire should be kept in the cars for a day of 
oa Geune, if cars are in service, in order to prevent freez- 
ing, itis no more than fair 'o make a comparison be- 
tween fire and steam for a day of 24 hours. e have as- 
sumed that the coal burned on the locomotive costs $2 
per ton. The hard coal burned in the stoves and heaters 
costs the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, at Colorado 
Springs, 104 per cent. more, and at Kansas City 211 per 
cent. more, than soft coal; and as the difference in price 
is all we want to make the comparison, we will, in this 
ratio, assume that the coal burned in the cars costs, at 
Colorado Springs, $4.08 and at Kansas City $6.22 per 
ton. In order to make a correct estimate of saving at 
these two points we will take the result of the tests 
made by the C., B. & Q. as to the amount of hard coal re- 
= to heat acar for a day of 24 hours with stoves. 

his was found to be 200 lbs. of anthracite. At Colo- 
rado Springs hard coal costs, we assume, $4.08 per ton, 
or 40.8 cents for 200 lbs. for one car one day, as 
— 31.2 cents per car per day when heated by steam. 
This small saving is attributable tothe fact that your 
hard coal is mined in the vicinity of Colorado Springs, 
and is remarkably cheap, while the soft coal being mined 
in the East is much nigher, relatively, in price. But at 
Kansas City there is a saving of 31 cents per car per day, 
as hard coal at that point costs, we assume, $6.22 per 
ton, or 62.2 cents for 200 lbs., as against 31.2 cents for 
soft coal burned on the locomotive at $2 per ton. 

In this relation it may be wel] to refer to a paper read 
before the Western Railway Clubduring the month of 
March, 1887, by William Forsyth, of the Cincinnati, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, an extract from which was published 
in the Ruilroad Gazette of March 18, 1887 

“The expense which some of the recent accidents 
have caused the companies in loss of property alone has 
amounted to $20 or $30,000, hout paying the 
damage for lossof life, and the whole sum lost in any 





one of these accidents would no doubt be sufficient to 
equip almost any road with a complete system of steam 
heating by the continuous method, even at the high 
prices now charged for it. Continuous heating is really 
an economical system as a matter of economy of tuel.... 
There is very little data to show how much the stoves 
or heaters require. I have endeavored to get a 
figure for the continuous system, and I have some 
figures obtained by our own experiments last 
year with che different forms of hot water 
and steam heaters from tests we made on our own road. 
— I found as the result of extended tests that the 
Searle, Baker and Westinghouse heaters use on an aver- 
age about 200 Ibs. of anthracite coal per car per day; 
some of them use even more than that. On our 
Chicago division we have about five trains a day which 
average 10 cars each, anda number of other trains, which 
make the equivalent of 15 10-car trains per day. I found 
the entire amount of anthracite coal used during a win- 
ter of 150 days would be 2,250 tons—at $6 a ton would 
cost $13,500. That is an item, then, for the stoves. 

“To get the amount of fuel required by the continuous 
heating method, I take asan average condensation for 
cold weather 50 lbs. of water per car per hour.” 

There is no doubt that Mr. Forsyth’s estimate was low, 
by tests that have been made by the company which I 
represent. We find that an average of 65 lbs. per car per 
hour is right. This average is based on an average tem- 
perature and an average pressure with one square foot 
of heating surface to 25 cubic feet of space in the car to 
be heated. Mr. Forsyth further says: “On a basis of 50 
Ibs. per car per hour, with our poor Iowa and Illinois 
coal it will require 10 lbs. of coal burned in the locomotive 
to heat each car; for a train of 10 cars it would require 
100 Ibs. of coal. For the 15 10-car trains per day of (50 
days, as before, it would give 1,125 tons each at, say, $2 a 
ton, which would amount to $2,250. Deduct this from 
the expense of $13.500 arrived at in the cost of the 
stoves, and we have asaving of $11,250in fuelin one 
winter on one division. 

“To burn this additional amount of coal 100 lbs. 
per hour, how much additional heating surface do we 
require? With our ordinary 18 sq. ft. grate en- 
gines we can easily burn _100 Ibs. of coal per square 
foot of grate per hour, and I have knowr. this figure on 
one road to be as high as 165 Ibs., but calculating 100 
Ibs. per hour per square foot for grate, our additional 
100 lbs. of coal would simply require one additional 
square foot of grate surface, and if we take 50 square 
feet of heating surface to one square foot of grate, and 
take a 2-in. tube 11 ft. long as having 6 sq. ft. of heating 
surface, we would require about 8 additional tubes; 
so that for heating a 10-car train we would require on a 
locomotive one addicional square foot of grate surface 
and 50 sq. ft. of heating surface, which latter is repre- 
sented by eight 2-in. tubes of the ordinary length.” 

Everything that was ever made does its work better 
if the proper care is bestowed upon it, and steam heat- 
ing devices are no exception to the general rule. The 
points necessary to be observed in order to keep out of 
trouble are simple, but to obtain the very best results 
the more brains put into the work the better. Frost 
must be prevented, and to this end all trainmen must 
work in harmony. The engineer should carry a uniform 
pressure in the train pipe, and should not shut off steam 
without giving the trainman an opportunity to drain 
the portion of the device under his charge. And to 
insure the greatest economy in fuel, as well as to reduce 
the danger of frost, all pipes should be properly insu- 
lated that are exposed beneath or between the cars. 
This should be carefully looked after by the car inspector 
as well as by those who equip the car, as many dollars 
may be wasted and much trouble caused by what may 
seem a small neglect. The trainmen should see that the 
drip and couplings are warm and working right when 
stopping at stations, and never allow the temperature 
in the cars to be above 70 de;z. 


TECHNICAL. 
Bursting of a Fly Wheel. 

What might have been a quite serious mishap took 
lace early Sunday morning, Oct. 26, at the works of the 
uynn Gas and Electric Light Co., of Lynn, Mass. The 
fly wheel of one of the larger engines burst and did con- 
siderable damage inside and outside the buildings. A 
fire had started and almost the first result was the sud- 
den releasing of the engine from its load. A runaway 
was of cuurse a natural consequence, and before the 
steam could be shut off the wheel went to pieces, por- 
tions moving in every tangent direction, through roof, 
walls, pipes and floors, one portion striking and badly 
damaging a neighboring building. The total damage 
figures from ten to fifteen thousand dollars. 





Electro-Welded Projectiles. 


In a paper read before the Society of Arts, Boston, 
Mass., Lieut. W. M. Wood described a new method of 
constructing wrought steel projectiles, and exhibited 
samples of the new constructions. 

The new shell is formed of three mating portions, 
which, after.preparation, are welded reomer B to form 
the whole. The head or point and the base piece are 
forged in dies to proper shape and finished, the fuse hole 
being cut and threatled in the base piece. The central 
portion is formed of solid drawn_steel piping, cut and 
turned to exact size and length. The three portions are 
then welded together by the electro-welding process. 
At each of the welding lines a bur is left projecting out- 
ward and inward. The outside bur near the point is 
either ground off or turned to form a collar enlargement 
of neat diameter with the bore of the gun, for the sup- 
port of the forward portion of shell in an exact central 
position. The bur at the rear end is ground off and the 
dovetail groove for the soft metal rotating band is cut, 
leaving the projectile ready for the hardening process 
and use. 

{In the construction of shrapnel a longer and more 
detailed process is necessary. The point and base are of 
compressed cast steel and the central body is of solid 
drawn steel tubing. The point is first welded to the 
tubing, next the flame tube from the fuse to the powder 
chamber in the base is crimped in at the forward end 
and the surrounding space within the main tubing filled 
with bullets or musket bails. Next, the front diaphragm 
of the powder chamber is crimped to the flame tube and 
the shell subjected to the second or final welding pro- 
cess. The dovetail groove for the soft metal rotating 
band is then cut and the welding burs ground off, leav- 
ing the shrapnel ready for use. 

his process reduces the cost of the shells toan ex- 
treme minimum in comparison to that of the molded- 
steel or armor-piercing shells, and the process having 
now been successfully applied to the larger mages, can 





easily be adapted to those of the smaller shefls and 
cartridges, 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early information of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, organizations and changes of pant 
in their management, particulars as to the business of 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
railreads, and suggestions as to its improvement. Dis- 
cussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early copies of notices of meetings, elections, 
appointments, and especially annual reports, some notice 
of all of which will be published. 








Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
UMNS. 
tons, and those only, and in our news columns present 
only such matter as we consider interesting, and im- 
portant to our readers. Those who wish to recommend 
their inventions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, 
etc., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising col- 
wmans, but it is useless toask us to recommend them edi- 
torially, either for money or in consideration of advertis- 
ing patronaae. 


We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin 








Elsewhere in this issue will be found the ticket pro- 
posed by the Nominating Committee of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers. Of the ticket, as a whole, 
little need be said. It is very well chosen, and we take 
great pleasure in supporting it. The gentlemen named 
are all well known and will doubtless serve the Soci- 
ety faithfully. The proposed change in the secretary- 
ship, however, deserves special consideration. For some 
years it has seemed inevitable, notwithstanding 
the long, and in many ways valuable, services 
of Mr. Bogart. Mr. Bogart has been Secretary 
since 1877, and his name and face are known to engi- 
neers all over the world. To his activity and energy 
the Society owes much ; but for several years his other 
work has necessarily absorbed much of his time, and 
meanwhile it has become more and more apparent that 
the welfare of the Society imperatively requires the 
undivided time of a Secretary who will work for it 
with devotion and single-mindedness, who will be 
always at his post, and whose personal care 
and influence will be felt in all the affairs of the 
Society. No matter how able a man may be, he must 
give his personal knowledge and individual attention 
to a thousand details if he is to fill this vital office 
thoroughly. He can delegate to others the mere 
clerical work, but he cannot delegate to any one else 
the numerous offices that call for wide and minute 
knowledge of men and their work, &nd for enthusiasm, 
judgment and unwearying patience. We do not know 
that Mr. Trautwine possesses all the qualities of the ideal 
secretary, but many of them he has in an uncom- 
mon degree. His recent years have been largely 
devoted to the work which his father bequeathed 
to him. That work has necessitated a wide knowledge 
of the literature and practice of the profession, so that 
he is extraordinarily well equipped for the work of the 
Society’s editor and librarian. He is by temperament 
and training unusually well fitted for the systematic 
collection and arrangement of knowledge which is an 
essential part of the successful conduct of the secre- 
tary’s office. His name is known and honored in all 
civilized lands, which in itself is no unimportant quali- 
fication. And, finally, we believe that he thoroughly 
appreciates the responsibility of the office and the great 
obligation which he will assume if he takes up its duties. 








The Baltimore & Ohio has just revised its train rules 
thegnew code goes into effect Nov. 16. The Stand- 
ard Code of the Time Convention has been consulted 





and some of its rules adopted, but the arrangement of 
the various subjects is different, and the. phraseology 
has been changed in many cases where the substance 
of a rule has been used. In fact, as we have pointed 
out many times, these arethe most salient objections 
to most of the independent codes recently adopted. 
Like the Chicago & Northwestern code, this one has 
numerous excellent points, and many that do not ap- 
pear in the standard, but the prime objection 
to independent work still remains. We have 
spoken so recently of this that we will re- 
frain from further comment here. But uniform- 
ity of plan (which includes correspondence 
of the numbers of rules) and the closest possible con- 
formity of language (of such rules as are used) are not 
the only important features in which adherence to the 
Time Convention standard is desirable. The more we 
see of codes got up by individual roads, the more 
clearly does it appear that the whole work of the Time 
Convention Committee, in plan and in substance, is far 
ahead of anything else that has ever been done in this 
line in America. With all due appreciation—high 
appreciation—of the ability of the officers of such 
roads as the two above mentioned, and recognizing the 
amount of careful and intelligent work that they have 
done and caused to be done on independent codes, we 
must still hold that the compilers of the standard have 
done a much greater quantity of equally good work. 
Not that they have shown better ability, but that they 
have brought perhaps a greater variety of talent and 
have sharpened one another's wits more effectually, 
by reason of more practice at that work, and 
of longer intervals between sessions. Potatoes of 
various sizes take their proper relative positions in a 
basket unerringly when the basket is rightly and suffi- 
ciently shaken. The great body of train rules result- 
ing from American experience needed a prodigious 
amount of shaking, and if we judge by the results we 
are compelled to admit that the Time Convention Com- 
mittee is the only body that has done enough of this 
and has rejected enough of the small potatoes. We do 
do not mean to imply that the smali potatoes are to be 
thrown away; they should be saved in a separate 
basket. We should like to call attention specifically 
to the good points—of which there are a great 
many—in the B. & O. code, but many of the rules 
can be justly weighed only after comparing them 
with what said, bearing on the same _ point, 
in other parts of the same code; and with 
a code whose arrangement is not familiar this is 
a two days’ task, for which we cannot spare the 
time. Furthermore, readers, as well as the editor, 
would be at a disadvantage; for, we take it, they 
desire, not the Railroad Gazette’s views as to the com- 
parative value of different codes, but a chance to 
make comparisons for themselves. This they can do 
with a document which may be readily placed side by 
side with the Standard Code, for the latter is readily 
obtainable in all parts of the country; but where in 
one book the paragraphs must be read up, while in 
the other they must be read down, people will not 
undertake a comparison. 


is 








Life and Cost of Maintenance of the Janney Coupler. 





One of the most important subjects now before the 
mechanical departments of the railroads is the question 
of the endurance and cost of maintenance of the M. ©. 
B. coupler. It is not only an important subject, but 
one on which it is difficult,to get accurate information 
drawn from thorough and systematic records and from 
enough couplers to make the records really valuable. 
When we examine the records of individual roads we 
find very conflicting results. The causes of these dif- 
ferences are many. The records may include but 
few couplers, in which a bad lot of metal may have 
made up a large percentage of the whole number 
recorded. Or the few cars equipped may never 
have run in trains by themselves, but each M. C. B. 
coupler on a given road may have been used almost 
entirely in connection with a link-and-pin coupler. 
Again, the records may or may not include repairs to 
pin chains and lifting devices ; and they may or may 
not include repairs to foreign cars, They are pretty 
certain not to include repairs to the company’s cars 
made off the line. It will be seen that without a uni- 
form method of keeping the records they are neces- 
sarily conflicting and may be very misleading. One 
must be wary about generalizing from any such record 
that is put before him unless he knows the conditions 
under which it was made. 

As a contribution to this important problem we give 
on page 765 the latest records of the service of the 
Janney coupler. This has been given to us somewhat 
reluctantly by the McConway & Torley company, at 
our request, and is published now merely as a part of 





the history of the coupler, and not with the purpose of 
‘booming ” it. We believe that the record is a fair 
one and invite any analysis or criticism of it that is 
based on facts or reason, and are more’ than willing to 
publish any other authentic records that may seem to 
modify or correct these. 

The Janney record covers 124,441 couplers and the 
same number of knuckles. The average time in ser- 
vice was 12.27 months. The number of roads reported 
by name in this total is 19, and a great many smaller 
ones are included in the miscellaneous.” The number 
of couplers on those 19 roads varies from 636 up to 
13,945, and they are scattered all over the courtry. 

Our readers probably know, generally, how it is pos- 
sible for Messrs. McConway & Torley to have so com- 
plete a record of breakages. They request all broken 
couplers and knuckles to be shipped to them with the 
proper records. They replace all couplers which have 
failed because of defective material, and one-half of 
the knuckles. It is very easy to ascertain if the 
material of a malleable coupler is defective, but it is 
not easy to make a good diagnosis of a wrought 
knuckle. It has been found that about 48 per cent. of 
the couplers returned have been mechanically defective- 
It is considered quite fair, therefore, to replace one-half 
of the knuckles. At any rate the arrangement seems 
to be entirely satisfactory to the company’s customers. 
This arrangement makes it for the pecuniary interest 
of the user to return to the makers all broken couplers. 
Considering, therefore, the number of couplers, the 
period of their the which 
they are spread, and the incentive which the railroads 
have te make the returns complete, this record is 
probably the most valuable of any ever published. It 
ought to represent, more nearly than any other, the 
actual facts. The tables show (1) broken couplers, (2) 
broken knuckles, (3) the number in service by roads, 
Diagrams are given the meaning of the 
classification of breakages. These diagrams are not 
complete; in the record a diagram is made for each class 
of failure. 
acteristic and sufficient to show what the rest must be- 
From these tables several uséful deductions may be 
made. 

The broken 
0.0476 per knuckle in service. The broken coupler: 
similarly equated were 0.01916; and the sum of the two 
is 0.0668. But undoubtedly some of the couples are 
counted twice in this total, for the reason that there 
must be cases in which both parts of the same coupler 
are broken. 

The knuckles broken, being 0.0476 for each knuckle, 
would cost to replace 19 cents per knuckle in service 
per year; similarly the broken couplers would cost 16 


service, territory over 


showing 


Those which we give are, however, char- 


knuckles, equated to one year, were 


cents, giving 35 cents per year for one coupler and 
knuckle in service, complete, or 70 cents per car per year, 
This is the cost of material, from which its scrap value 
must be deducted. Of course it is not the cost to the 
railroad companies, as the McConway & Torley com- 
pany replaces about half the material free. Therefore 
we may put the cost to the roads now at 35 cents per 
car, plus the cost of putting in the new material. This 
does not include the cost of repairs to lifting devices 
which must be used in some shape with any automatic 
coupler and may be left out of account in the com- 
parison that any one may wish to make with the cost 
to him of maintaining other couplers. 

It will be noticed that in Table Til. there are 45,580 
couplers not distributed among their owners, but classed 
These include some small roads 
which do not report directly, but many, perhaps most, 
of their broken parts get back to the makers through 
the larger roads in consequence of interchange of cars 
and through the repair shops. Moreover, whenever 
any one not regularly reporting sends in for knuckles 
to be used in repairs, the manufacturers write for a 
detailed report and the return of the broken knuckles. 
In this way they gather up the scattered data pretty 
thoroughly. Of course the record now published will 
still be criticised as not including all breakages. We 
have stated the reasons why it is probable that such 
cases are few. It is worth money to the railroads to 
report all failures, and when they are not reported 
some officer has failed in 
ashamed to take his salary. 

The estimate of the cost of maintenance which we 
have drawn from the tables does not include knuckles 
worn out. That item has so far been entirely absent 
from the returns, except for knuckles in passenger ser- 
vice or on tenders. How important it will be in 
freight service, if it ever becomes important there, re- 
mains 4 matter of speculation only. 

On the other hand, the estimate does include a class 
of failures that will be greatly lessened in the latest 
models put into service, and will be done away with 
when the link-and-pin drawbar is no longer run in the 


as ‘‘ miscellaneous.” 


his duty and ought to be 
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same trains with the M. C. B. coupler. This class of 
failures includes much the greater number of lugs 
off, cracked and chipped, and is caused by short 
bent pins running with the knuckle unlocked, 
and other misuses incident to coupling with a link. 
These in our issue of June 
6, when the new pin designed by the makers of the 
Janney coupler, and now going into use, was also de- 


or 


facts were well shown 


scribed. It is found that 75 per cent. 
knuckle failures are traceable to pulling strains. 
This has been determined by careful analysis of 


about 6,000 cases. Many of these are due to running 
with the knuckle open and pulling out the end through 
the pin hole. In Table No. II. it will be seen that 
41 per cent. of all the knuckle fractures were due to 
lugs cracked and chipped. 
the facts carefully, and who will look at the diagrams 
and see just what this classification includes, will see 
that almost all of that 41 percent. of broken knuckles 
will be saved when the link and pin are no longer 
used; and a considerable part) will unquestionably be 


saved by the use of the steel pin described in the Rail- | 


road Gazetteof June 26. Of course, a still further reduc- 
tion of failures will be made as the numberof knuckles 
and couplers of improved models increases, and we 
should expect a great reduction of the cost of mainte- 
nance when the figures of 1891 are compared with those 
of 1890. In passing we may say that the evolution of 
the Janney coupler as described in the article before 
referred to, published June 6 last, is an excellent. illus 
tration of the intelligent use of statistics. From tables 
such as we now publish the makers discovered the 
weak parts of their coupler, and modified the patterns 
accordingly, thus changing entirely the ratios of break- 
ages of the various parts, and, of course, rapidly re- 
ducing the totals. 

We are quite aware that the cost of maintenance 
which we have arrived at here will be criticised as too 
low. We have lately seen records that show the cost 

M. C. 
he at the rate of $5) per car per year. 


for an 
This was ap- 
parently a careful record, too, and included no repairs 
on foreign cars ind took no account of repairs made 
to the company’s cars off the line; so that it was appar. 
ently below the actual cost. On the other hand the, 
record was for the first part of the service of the 
couplers and was probably abnormally high on account 
of early failure of couplers of bad material. Tt was also 
for but 1,000 couplers. The best analysis of cost. that 
we have seen is that made by Mr. Herr, of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, published in the Railroad 
Gazette, June 6, 1890. From the first six months’ 
record of 592 cars he found the cost of maintenance 84 
cents per car per year, and from the succeeding three 
months’ records he found the cost to be $2.24 
per year. 


per car 
(The cost to the railroad is but half these 
It will be seen that Mr, 
the others cited were for short 
Mr. 


Herr’s figures also were based on the assumption 


figures, as explained above.) 


Herr’s records and 


periods and for a small number of couplers. 


that repairs of couplers on foreign cars were offset’ by 
repairs made to the company’s couplers off the line. 
This asswnption may have been quite erroneous, and 
in any event the number of couplers considered was 
small and the periods short. There‘ore we give much 
more weight to the figure that we have deduced, viz. : 
70 cents per car, from the records of 124,441, couplers 
after an average service of 12.27 months. 
While, as we have said, this figure will be criticised 
as being too low, the makers of the coupler will prob- 
ably say that it is too high for the couplers now going 
into service. Perhaps it is, and if any one can show 
that our deductions are probably wrong we shall wel- 
come their criticisms, whichever side they are on. 


Metal in Car Building. 


On another page will be found an illustration of a 
very good design of iron tender frame, by the Brooks 
Locomotive Works. About fifteen years ago, when 
iron tender frames were first advocated, they were 
taken for trial by a number of roads, but the results 
were unsatisfactory, principally because the frames 
were not strong enough to withstand the shocks of 
minor collisions, and much difficulty was found in 
straightening them after a blow, wkich would not 
have fractured or injwed a heavy wooden frame. 
After those triais the iron tender frame was not 
looked upon with favor for some years, and it is only 
within the last two years that it has recovered the lost 
ground. Now a well designed metal frame, witk heavy 
sills and diagonal bracing, is considered by many com- 
petent master mechanics as the best type of under 
frame for tenders, and we find it the opinion of many 
representative men that the old wooden frame is no 
longer satisfactory, and that the metal one is sure to 
replace it. There is a growing belief that channel or 


| I-beam steel sills will be the favorite type in the imme- 





of | 


Any one who has observed ! 


B. coupler, not the Janney, however, to” 





diate future for freight cars. 

Apropos of this are the notes of a visit: some 
days since to a freight car repair yard of a large 
| Western road. We noticed there great piles of 
draft timbers, and longitudinal and end sills taken 
from freight cars; and while being prepared to 
believe that afew of these members were taken out 
| beeause they were fractured, yet we must confess 
|some astonishment at the condition of the timber in 
‘these piles. Some of it was still green, not fairly sea- 
soned ; all of it was in thoroughly good shape. and 
hardly a decayed stick could be found. The cause of 
the removal was very apparent. In some cases the 
bolts had pulled through the sills, in others the holes 





had become elongated, many were split, and 99 
| per cent. of the causes of removal were other 


than deterioration due to decay. The wood was of 
that character which would delight the heart of a car 
builder. Most of it was thoroughly well seasoned oak, 
' Standing beside these piles with the established value 
of metal tender frames and the claims of the advo 
; cates of metal car sills fresh in mind, we were greatly 
impressed with the contrast between the condition of 
| these car timbers and what might have been their 
condition had they been substantially made of rotled 
| steel or iron. 





When one considers that the actual cost 
| (barring all combinations of manufacturers) of suita- 
| ble shapes for car sills is less than that of a good qual- 
| ity of timber, and that the security of the attachment 
of such sills to the drawbar rigging is vastly superior 
,to the security of such fixtures when attached to 
| wooden sills, there seems to be no sufficient reason why 
| iron or steel sills should not be given at least a chance 
| to speak for themselves in freight cars as well as they 
| have in tenders. 
| In this we are not advocating the use of complicated 
|sills or those of many parts, but we speak of the 
whieh all are familiar in 
bridges, and the same kind of metal shapes as were 


class of metal work with 
substituted for the old wooden chords which made up 
early American bridges. Car sills are comparatively 
light, and that metal sill which would. satisfactorily 
replace the wooden one weighs less than it, and has 
nothing like the same number of weak and disadvan- 
tageous features, 

It may be objected that we have tried iron cars and 
that steel could hardly be expected to be much better, 
But we are not makin, a plea for steel in the place of 
iron in the forms already tried. What is desired is a 
better and simpler form of metal car than has yet 
heen brought out; something, in fact, on the same 
high level of design as the beautiful and) simple struc- 
tures which are daily to be seen carrying locomotives 
across rivers or forming the skeleton of office buildings 
in cities. It is not desirable or necessary that the car 
sides, top or floor, be of metal; such a step is too long, 
and if taken now would be hasty and result in’ con- 
demning the whole movement. What is needed is the 
substitution of steel or iron for those parts that are 
now giving so much trouble and which by their failure 
decrease so materially the life of a car that the total 
cost per mile run during its life in’ itself proves how 
backward is the art of car building. 

Railroad Rates and Vested Interests. 


| Some of the newspapers raise the question whether 


the railroads are likely to conform to the order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by reducing their 
rates on live hogs to the level on those on hog products, 
We can hardly believe that there will any 
serious contest at this point. It is not the railroads’ 
It is a contest between Kansas City and Chi- 
cago, rather than between the railroad companies and 
the Commission; nor is it likely that the railroad man- 
agers would wish to incur the penalties of disobe- 
dience in a matter which can have but comparatively 
slight effect upon their profits. 

From the outset it has been evident that the rail 
roads were not the parties chiefly interested. We 
quote from the opinion of the Commission : 


After filing their answers the carriers took no further part 
in the controversy, seeming to feel reluctant to become active 
in the controversy between those who were their patrons on 
a large scale, anc shang | the matters involved tothe judg- 
ment of the Commission, but the intervenors were represented 
by counsel throughout and presented their views as well as 
the defenses set up by the carriers, both by the evidence as well 
as in argument. 


If the roads did not care to fight while the case 
pending, they certainly ought not to do it now. 

It is a curious fact that the roads east of Chicago 
have been engaged for several years, off and on, in a 
similar controversy, but on the opposite side. The fight 
east of Chicago has been about beef instead of pork; 
otherwise the matter at issue has been nearly the same. 
Here. however, the railroads have given the favor to 
live cattle, and have been accused of unfair discrimi- 
nation against the dressed beef industry; while west of 


be 


quarrel 


yas 
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Chicago the live hogs are charged higher rates than 
hog products, even when the latter are carried in_ re- 
frigerator cars, 

The real reason for the difference is found in the eir 
cumstances which gave rise to the practice in each 
ease, East of Chicago the railroads and live-stock men 
are old friends, In the days when railroad managers 
were wickeder than they now are—and there have 
been such days, Judge Cooley and Mr. Adams to the 
contrary notwithstanding—the railroad men used to be 
interested in the stock yards, as a matter of course, 
and make stock yard contracts which were very ad 
vantageous to the yard and disadvantageous to the 
railroad owner, Under these circumstances they 
had the strongest inducement to develop the live -stock 
traflic. When it was most unprofitable to the railroad 
it was profitable to the inside ring. Even when thore 
was no actual corruption, the relation between rail 
ronds and live-stock men was so close as to give the 
latter every advantage in urging and receiving favors 
which were grudged to the shippers of dressed beef. 

West of Chicago the matter was reversed. The m 
terest of the roads lay in developing trattic near their 
western terminus, than 


rather in favoring Chicago 


stock yards, Such western traflie development had 


obvious advantages to the owners of the road. Tt pro- 
It wave the rail 
roads freight in two directions instead of one: for the 


moted the settlement of the country. 


packing establishments at Missouri River points re 
quired coal and lumber and a variety of other supplies 


which enabled the roads to load their cars both 
ways. Under these circumstances it was not only 
natural but right that the railroads should 


do what they could to build up a traftie of this kind, 
Thus we find the roads west of Chieago giving favors 
to the kind of traffic against whieh those cast of Chiea 
go are accused of discrimination, and carrying these 
favors toan extent whieh the conditions by no means 
When railroad manage 
ment begins to favor a particular line of trafic, it 
never knows when to stop. This 


business, 


seem to warrant, onee a 


has been seen over 


and over again in the oil 
have 


where rates 


heen often, without 
specific purpose of — the 
of at the expense others, 
Fach case of the kind proves the necessity for some 
public authority like the Commission to decide matters 
from a broader standpoint, or, at any rate, to insist on 
publicity of the grounds on which the action is based. 
The fact that railroads east and west of Chicago can 
be induced by past traditions to take precisely opposite 
views of the same set of questions proves how hard it 


arranged, perhaps, 


anv kind, to favor one 


Het interest of 


is to be sure of getting a broad or candid view of these 
matters from a body of railroad officials, even when 
Be- 
tween conflicting outside interests, a judicial body can 
hold the balance far better than a raihroad, Tt is just 
here that a body like the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission can do most valuable work which the railroads 


they are influenced by no underhand motives. 


themselves probably could not do. 
In saying this, we do not mean to imply that the 

principles laid down by such a commission will always 

correct, In us it 

have taken one position which, from the standpoint of 

public policy, is highly questionable. The Commission 

says that the question of profit 


be the decision before seems to 


on return freights 
cannot properly enter into the determination of the 
proper relative This 
If the conditions of traffic are such 


rate for live and dead meats, 
seems a mistake, 
that the roads by handling the hog products from 
Kansas City the return freights 
from Chicago to Kansas City, can do the business at 
than hauling the live to 
Chicago direct, it is inthe public interest that they 


should be allowed to do so. 


to Chicago, and 


less expense br hous 
If producers and con- 
sumers pay the same rates in each case, and the rail 
roads make more money by the former method than 
hy the latter, it indicates that the former method is the 
more advantageous one from the public as well as the 
result is obtained at 
This is the primary object to be attained; 
the first thing is to have the business done in the right 

yay, and if that is secured the ‘question who gets the 
profit may be left to settle itself. 

With the rates that hitherto existed on hogs and hog 
products respectively, it looks as if the railroad con 
tention were untrue. and as if the profiton the former 
were unduly great as compared with the latter. In 
that case the proper course would have been to chal- 
lenge the railroads’ statements of fact, which we be- 


railroad standpvint. The same 


less cost. 





lieve could have been successfully done. It seems im- 
probable that live hogs, larger in weight and less in 


value than their products, ought from the etandpoint 


of good railroad policy to pay a higher rate. The 
order of the Commission that the rates 
for both classes should be equal seems fair 
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enough in itself, and not likely to hurt anybody 
but the Western packers. It is the statement of rea- 
sons which is questionable. There is a story told of 
Lord Mansfield which is not inappropriate in this con- 
nection. A friend of his with no special training for 
the place was going out to fill a judicial position in 
India. ‘* Do not hesitate,” said Mansfield, ‘‘to give a 
good common sense opinion when a difficult legal 
question is brought before you; you will probably be 
right. But do not try to give your reasons for your 
opinion, for they will certainly be wrong.” 








A collection of annual passes from railroads in all 
parts of the world is one of the unique things in the 
library of Mr. Frank M. Baker, of Addison, N. Y., Gen- 
eral Superintendent of the Addison & Pennsylvania 
Railroad. It will hardly do to call this a ‘collection of 
autographs,” which disguising phrase is so often used to 
describe a lot of documents of this kind, as the signa- 
tures to most of the passes are the worst possible speci- 
mens of spider's tracks. Mr. Baker has set out to get 
one pass from each country in the world, and already 
shows specimens from Australia, Baden, Barbados, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, Cape of Good Hope, Cuba, China, Cochin- 
China, France, Great Britain, Hungary, India, Japan, 
Java, Malta, Mexico, Natal, Norway, Peru, Portugal, 
Russia, Sweden and Venezuela. The most artistic 
designs are the French. The English specimen is from 
the London & Northwestern, and is an oval booklet 
(or book cover) of leather, vest-pocket size, which when 
opened reveals the pass pasted on the inside. The roads 
in some of the English colonies and others inthe smaller 
countries imitate thisopen-book style, but the books are 
of ordinary shape with square corners. The others are 
ordinary cards, mostly rather large. One is printed on 
cloth. It is noticeable that in the majority of the 
smaller countries the railroads are operated by the 
government, The Indian passes are good not only for 
the holder but for “two servants in a third-class car.” 
The Manager of the China Railway Co. sends along a 
copy of his book of instructions, printed in Chinese. As 
our Chinese editor is now on his vacation we are unable 
to say whether this document conforms to the Chinese 
Time Conventions standard or _ not. As our 
readers are aware, from occasional Chinese cor- 
respondence printed in these columns, the railroad 
system of that country is extremely limited. 
Most of the men sending these passes “take pleasure” in 
granting these favors (which the recipient can probably 
never avail himself of) with even more zest than is 
manifested by traffic officers of roads which have to 
carry people for nothing in order to fill up their trains, 
If Mr. Baker were a wicked legislator instead of a rail- 
road oftiecr, we should recommend him as a good party 
to be *‘seen” by persons intending to travel in Cochin- 
China, Venezuela, Malta, etc. Heis not likely to find 
time to use these passes himself. 


The whistle nuisance is under discussion by the Phila- 
delphia city government, and we are glad to note that 
the aldermen recognize that factories are in many in- 
stances as flagrant offenders in this line as are the rail- 
roads. A strong plea has been made for the adoption 
of an ordinance which shall apply to whistles and bells on 
or connected with buildings, as well as to railroad ap- 
pliances. A representative of the Pennsylvania who 
appeared before the committee brought up the objection 
that if the company abated the whistling nuisance it 
would find itself becoming a violator of the state law. 
In view of the experience in scores of other cities this 
seems rather a weak argument. This man’s statement 
that his road restricted whistling as much as possible 
(while it is still the fact that the runners do much un- 
necessary whistling) illustrates the difficulty of enforcing 
a restrictive rule like the one under discussion. Itis so 
hard to get a large number of enginemen to act with 
good judgment—and with uniform judgment—under a 
regulation permitting noise under some circumstances 
but not under others, that it is far preferable (at least 
far easier) to abolish whistling entirely over as large a 
territory as possible. In view of the extent to which 
large and sonorous bells are now used and the increasing 
employment of watchmen at crossings, railroad officers 
will do well to consider whether they will not best pro. 
mote the general welfare, and their own peace of mind, 
by taking a firm stand in the position that a bell isa 
sufficient warning in a large class of cases which it was 
formerly deemed necessary (when many of the existing 
laws were passed) to protect by whistle. As for signals 
in switching, the ordinary steam whistle could well be 
abolished at once with benefit to all concerned. A 
smaller whistle, or even a mouth whistle, would answer. 
From the news item we huve read we conclude that the 
Pennsylvania has not brought its practice in this matter 
to perfection; but so far as we have been able to judge by 
personal observation it comes nearer to that point than 
most roads, 








Another point in which Philadelphia is active is the 
grade crossing reform. Public sentiment there is fully 
abreast of the times, though possibly for the very good 
reason that the city has some of the worst nuisances of 
this kind to be found anywhere. But the Public Ledger 
calls attention to the fact that, while there is a constant 





demand for the abolition of dangerous crossings, the 
city is permitting the establishment of new 
ones. The proposed route of extension of the Trac- 
tion Company’s (street) line to Germantown will make 
grade crossings of the Reading tracks at Twenty-second 
street and at Hunting Park avenue. ‘The street tracks 
on Allegheny avenue, authorized by the city, will cross 
both the Germantown and Norristown branches of the 
Reading at grade. One of these crossings is particularly 
dangerous, because a view of or from street cars running 
westward will be cut off by the high embankment of the 
Pennsylvania road. The city has also authorized the 
opening, in the last three years, of seven streets which 
will cross the Reading’s tracks at grade. The Public 
Ledger says, with force: ‘ This is not merely incon- 
sistent conduct, it isa wrong to the city as well as 
to the railroad. The very purposes of an elevated ter- 
minal, intended to secure fast time without danger, will 
be defeated if the city continues to make grade cross- 
ings at the upper end of the line as fast as they are re- 
moved from the lower end.” 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Bureau of Statistics of Labor and Industries of New Jer- 
sey. Twelfth annual report for the year ending October 
31, 1889. 

In former years this Bureau has given considerable 
attention to railroad matters and especially to railroad 
accidents. So far as we see that class of statistics is en- 
tirely omitted in the twelfth report. This is devoted to 
effect of occupation on health and duration of the trade 
life of workmen, to real estate mortgage indebtedness 
and foreclosure execution, to industrial co-operative leg- 
islation in England and the United States, and a sum 
mary is given of the labor legislation of 1890 in the state 
of New Jersey. 


The Compounding of Locomotives Burning Petroleum Fuel 
in Russia. By Thomas Urquhart, Locomotive Super- 
intendent, Grazi & 'l'saritsin Railway, Russia. Insti- 
tution of Mechanical Engineers, London. 

This is a reprint of a paper presented before the Insti- 
tution last January, and of the discussion which was 


had upon it at the meeting at which it was read, with4 


some additional discussion contributed later by Mr. 
Urquhart. The paper has already been quite freely 
drawn upon by the mechanical journals, but in its com- 
plete form, with numerous drawings and indicato 
cards, it forms a very valuable document on the subject 
treated, and will doubtless be widely read by engineers 
interested in locomotive practice. 

The Strains in Framed Structures, with numerous prac- 
tical applications to Cranes, Bridge, Roof and Suspen- 
sion Trusses, Braced Arches, Pivot and Draw Spans, 
Continuous Girders, etc.; also Determination of 
Dimensions and Designing of Details, Specitications 
and Contracts, Complete Designs and Working Draw 
ings. By A. Jay DuBois, C. E., Ph. D. Fifth edition, 
revised and greatly enlarged. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1890, 

The fifth edition of Prof. DuBois’ excellent work on 
the Strains in Framed Structures has been considerably 
enlarged by the addition of several entirely new chap- 
ters. The older portion of the work has also been con- 
siderably modified, and the whole appears now in such 
new form that some extended notice of it may well be 
given. 

The first part of the work is essentially the same as 
heretofore, and consists of a general discussion of the 
methods of calculating structures of this kind, with the 
application of these methods to bridges of various types, 
together with appendices treating of the effect of con- 
centrated loads, the theory of flexure and the theory of 
the continuous girder. The sharp distinction which is 
made between the four different methods of computing 
structures constitutes a particular excellence of this 
work, especially for use in a technical school, where the 
students should, above all things, be first made to ap- 
preciate clearly these distinctions, and be taught how to 
use them intelligently, either singly or in combination. 
In the practical application to different types of bridges, 
the use of these principles is clearly explained, and the 
student who thoroughly masters this book should be 
well grounded in bridge theory. 

At the same time we have noticed in our rather hasty 
examination of the work some places in which we hoped 
that additions might be made in this new edition, but 
in which we have been disappointed. Thus, the 
general solution of ambiguous cases by the graphic reso- 
lution of forces is not clearly indicated; the treatment 
of the analytical resolution of forces is somewhat un- 
necessarily cumbered by formule which seem to us un- 
necessary for the understanding of the subject, and 
which only confuse the student. In the graphical 
method 
methods of finding maximum shears and moments for 
concentrated loads, neither is the general method of 
finding graphically by moments the stress of any bar in 
a frame fully discussed; further, in finding the position 
of a system of concentrated loads giving maximum 


shear in a panel, the method used is not correct when a' 


load passes into the panel in front of the one considered, 
as sometimes occurs with short panels. In the discus 
sion of locomotive excess no reference is made to finding 
it from the maximum panel load; in the discussion of 
girders with paraile] flanges there is no treatment of 
the truss with treble system of lattice, which is some- 


of moments there is no simple discussion of | 


times built, and which often causes some trouble to the 
student; in discussing the Post bridge the computation 
of the truss is designated as “simple,” and no mention 
is madeof the uncertainties involved in it. There is no 
discussion of structures with superfluous bars, even ina 
general way. In the table of strength of materials the 
cross-breaking strengths given for the different woods 
are almost all too high, and do not take account of 
the latest experiments on large beams. 

We might specify other points in which we think some 
amplification would be desirable for the practical engi- 
neer. Nevertheless, the book is a bulky one as it is and 
it would scarcely be advisable to much increase its 
volume. Still, we cannot but feel that the space oc- 
cupied with the long discussion of the combined suspen- 
sion bridge and stiffening truss, and by the theory of 
flexure, could be better devoted to other things. The 
exact theory of the stiffening truss would be seldom if 
ever used, and there are many other subjects which are 
of far greater importance to the bridge engineer, and 
which are omitted from the work; and while the details 
of the theory of flexure are sufficiently discussed in 
most books on mechanics, and might properly be 
omitted from a work on bridges. In regard to the 
stiffening truss, moreover, we hoped to see some state- 
ment as to how nearly the ordinary theory agrees with 
the exact theory. 

The chapteronthe continuous girder, however, is an 
admirable general discussion, although the results 
might have been simplified for a few of the most coin- 
mon cases in practice, and put in better shape for ready 
use. The subject of the deflection of trusses, however, 
is treated in a very unsatisfactory manner, and un- 
necessarily encumbered with logarithms, while no men- 
tion is made of the beautiful and simple method first 
given by Maxwell, and founded on the principle of 
work. 

art IL. is devoted tothe determination of dimensions 
and designing of details, and in it the student will find 
many useful hints and much valuable information. We 
have not found, however, in the treatment of the effect 
of repeated stresses, any mention of the important re- 
sults lately obtained by Professor Bauschinger, which 
Presults have within the past few years led many German 
bridge engineers to give up entirely the use of any for- 
mula taking account of repetition of stress. 
ject of compression, and of the formule for long 
columns, is given in considerable detail, and the 
new straight line formula receives the attention which it 
deserves. The discussion of details, however, cannot be 
said to be complete, although it is excellent in many 
respects. 


The sub- 


In the discussion of bridge pins, for instance, 
we should have been glad to see an explanation of the 
reasons why the assumptions which lie at the base of 
the ordinary theory are incorrect, and of the reasons 
why some bridge pins may be shown on the ordinary 
theory to be sustaining stresses of eighty or one hundred 
thousand pounds per square inch without signs of 
yielding. We notice further the statement that the 
“counter may always be omitted in finding size of pin 
in any joint in either upper or lower chord,” which 
statement will be found in the case of many bridges to 
be quite incorrect. 

The author rightly says ‘‘of course no rivet is ever to 
be used in direct tension,” but he does not explain how 
the upper rivets in all stringer and floor beam connec- 
tions, and in many other connections, really are in ten- 
sion, and what effect this should have upon the details 
of design. The treatment of flange rivets in plate 
girders is not exactly correct and would be much sim- 
pler by using the ordinary formule for longitudinal 
shear in a beam. 

The formulz for dead weight contain the well-known 
results obtained by the author, which are probably the 
most complete formule ever deduced, and with the use 
of proper coefficients ought to give excellent results. 
We are particularly glad to see a very full chapter on 
specifications, in which Mr. Cooper's specifications are 
given entire, together with some instructive running 
notes and comments. 

The chapter on shop drawing, by Mr. Frederick Wal- 
cott, is an excellent contribution au.d should be highly 
valued by students in technical schools, as well as by 
all young bridge engineers. 

Finally, the chapter on the erection of bridges, by Mr. 
J.S. Deans, of the Phoenix Bridge Co., is a short chapter 
of eleven pages, illustrated by eleven large plates, and 
treating of the different methods of erecting ordinary 
bridges of various lengths, from short I-beam spans to 
the 550 ft. span of the Ohio bridge. This chapter will 
prove of considerable interest to the young bridge engi- 
| neer, and gives precisely the information necessary for 
understanding the methods of erecting ordinary truss 
spans. Some methods of erection which have found ap- 
plication in the case of special structures are not here 
| referred to, such as the erection of arch bridges by 
means of towers and cantilevers, of cantilevers by build- 
ing out piece by piece, of continuous girders by rolling 
out over the supports, erection by hoisting into position, 
as was done in the case of the Britannia bridge, and 
some other modes not often adopted. 
| The book bears evidence of thoughtfu., earnest labor, 

of painstaking care and of a thorough knowledge of the 
wants of students. It may unhesitatingly be recom- 
mended as one of the best books of its kind, and will 
well repay careful study. 
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TRADE CATALOGUES, 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List of Engineering Special- 
ties manufactured by the Curtis Regulator Co., 59 to 63 
Beverly street, Boston, Mass. 


This pamplet shows the well-known Curtis pressure 
regulators and steam traps. 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price List of Steam Regulating 
Devices,--Mason Regulating Co., 10 Central street, 
Boston, Mass. 


In this pamphlet are illustrated and described the 
Mason reducing valve, pump pressure regulator, air- 
brake pump regulator, steam damper regulator, locomo- 
tive reducing valve, and other specialties manufactured 
by this house. 


Catalogue of Signals, Lamps and Lanterns.-—-The Adams 
& Westlake Co., 110 Ontario street, Chicago, LIL; 
Eastern office, 115 Broadway, New York City. 

This is supplementary tothe complete illustrated cata 
logue of this company. It contains lamps and lanterns 
of various patterns, and ina supplement are given the 
rules of the Standard Code which pertain to signals and 
signaling. A great variety of lamps and lanterns adapted 
to all kinds of railroad use, as well as various train order 
signals, are also shown. 


Sylvan Embellishments of Suburban Stati n Grounds, 

Under the above title Mr. M. G. Kern, a landscape 
gardener of 69 Dearborn street, Chicago, has issued a 
circular calling the attention of railroad officers to the 
desirability of supplying ‘‘sylvan embellishments” to 
their suburban station grounds, and discussing some of 
the main points to be considered in undertaking a work 
of this kind. The various suggestions indicate that Mr. 
Kern has a thorough knowledge of his art. He thinks 
that much good work in tree and shrub planting could 
be done by section foremen after very little instruction, 
while at the same time he gives valuable hints in regard 
to more ambitious plans for the decoration of grounds 
with flowers, ete. 


Emery Wheels ; some Suggestions in Regard to their Selee- 
tion und Use, and a list of those ordinarily the most 
serviceable on the Grinding Machines made by the 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. 

Under the above title the Brown & Sharpe Co. pub- 
lishes a valuable little pamphlet, copies of which may 
be had on application. We give some extracts: 

A satisfactory emery wheel is an important factor in 
the production of good work, ‘Too much, however, 
must not be expected of one wheel. A variety of shapes, 
sizes and grades of wheels is necessary to bring out all 
the possibilities of the grinding machine. 

In selecting and using a wheel, we are coverned by 
the character of the metal to be operated upon, the 
shape and size of the work and the degree of accuracy 
desired. We have toconsider the size of the particles 
of emery in the wheel, the hardness of the wheel and its 
width. We also have to determine the speed at which 
it is to be revolved, the speed at which the work is to 
travel or be revolved, and whether or not water is to be 
used. But it should be borne in mind that a wheel 
should not be selected for a single characteristic, 
but that each of the essential elements — is 
importantly affected by the others, and that all should 
be considered in choosing or using a wheel for any de- 
sired work. 

Within certain limits, and other things being equal, a 
coarse wheel is less liable to change the temperature of 
the work aud less liable to glaze than a fine wheel. As 
a rule, the harder the stock the coarser the wheel re- 
quired to produce a given finish. 

wheel is soft or hard chiefly on account of the 
amount and character of the material combined in its 
manufacture with emery or corundum. But other 
characteristics being equal, a wheel that is composed of 
fine emery is more compact and harder than one made 
of coarser emery. ‘The softness of a wheel is generally 
its most important characteristic. A soft wheel is less 
apt to cause a change of temperature in the work or to 
become glazed than a harder one. As a rule, other 
things being equal, the harder the stock the softer the 
wheel required to produce a given finish. Generally 
speaking, a wheel should be softer as the surface in con- 
tact with the work is increased. 

The width should be in proportion to the amount of 
material to be removed with each revclution. The 
quality of the work as a rule is improved by using a 
whee! of full width if the wheel is soft in proportion. 

A wheel is most efficient in grinding just at the point 


before it ceases to crumble, The faster itis run up to| 
this point the more stock will be removed and the more 
economically the work will be produced, Occasionally, 
however, it is necessary to run a wheel rather slowly, as 
the more slowly it runs the coarser it cucs and the less 
likely it is to change the temperature of the work. As 
a general rule, on any given stock the softer the wheel 
the faster it should be run. Should a wheel heat or 

laze, it can often be made somewhat more effective by 
veing run more slowly, On the other hand, if it be too 
soft, it can often be made to somewhat better hold its 
size and grind straight by being run more rapidly. 

The surface speed of the work should be proportionate 
to the speed of the wheel; that is, other things being 
equal, if the speed of the wheel is reduced the speed of 
the work should be reduced also, The coarser or softer 
and more free cutting the wheel the greater can be the 
speed of the wheel and consequently of the work. It is, 
however, not necessary to graduate the speed of the 
work as closely as the speed of the wheel. 

The desire in accurate grinding is to have a free cut- 
ting wheel, and to obtain the proper speeds so that the 





stock may be removed with the least possible amount | 
of pressure, thus preventing a change of temperature in | 
the work and allowing the high parts to be most speedily 
reduced, 

Thus far we have considered rapidity of production as 
more important than economy of emery. If, however, 
we should attempt to use such a wheel to grind a piece 
of steel 1 in. in diameter and 3 ft. long, it is clear 
that before the wheel has passed over 2 of the 3 
ft. it would have ceased to cut. The problem now is to 
maintain the diameter of the wheel so as to take a uni 
form cut over a large area. Each particle of emery must 
be used as long as possible before being thrown away. A 
wheel full width and full diameter should be used, and 
the face should be true, so that as many particles as pos- 
sible may be brought in contact with the work, and each 
particle be dulled as little as possible while the wheel is 
poems over the work. The particles may be used a 
onger time and are not so rapidiy thrown away in a 
hard as in a soft wheel. Accordingly one expedient in 
grinding large areas is to use harder wheels as the area 
of the work increases, the speed of the wheels being re- 
duced as the grade is increased. 

The loss of fine particles will not: decrease the diam 
eter of the wheel as rapidly as the loss of coarser or 
larger particles. Thus another expedient is to use a 
finer wheel. A fine wheel can be relatively softer than 
a coarser wheel, and so with a fine one there need be 
less pressure between the wheel and the work, and there 
is more certainty of obtaining an accurate surface. 

As the length or area of the work increases the feed 
should be coarser, so that the wheel may travel the en- 
tire length or area of the piece, while its diameter is 
practically unchanged. 

Water should be used on such classes of work as 
are ~ py | affected by a change in temperature 
caused by grinding. It should be used upon work 
revolved upon centres, as in this work a slight change 
of temperature will cause the wheel to cut on one side 
of the piece, after it has been ground apparently round. 

In very accurate grinding it should be remembered 
that the exactness of the work will be affected by a 
change in temperature which is not perceptible to the 
touch, In very accurate grinding it is also well to use the 
water over and over again, as by so doing there is less 
difference between the temperature of the water and 
that of the work than if fresh water is used. «For many 
purposes soda water is the most satisfactory, as it has 
less tendency to rust the work or the machine. 


Brake Trials in India. 





In our issue of April 25 last we called attention to the 
unsatisfactory manner in which the so-called trials of 
the vacuum and the Westinghouse brakes were carried 
on in India, and we urged the authorities to make fur- 
ther investigation before they committed themselves to 
either system. We pointed out that tests should be made 
over an extended period, and under the conditions of 
daily working; that there ought to be no modifications 
of the trains or of the traflic to suit the peculiarities 
of either system, and that the full effects of wear 
and tear, and of the climate, should be allowed to exer- 
cise their influence upon the mechanism, without any 
special attention or nursing on the part of rival manu- 
facturers. Now it appears from a report dated May 6, 
1800, and written by Mr. A. W. Rendell, locomotive and 
carriage superintendent of the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway, that two trains have been running on that 
railway for some months, and that they have been the 
subjects of certain comparative experiments. 
One of these trains was fitted with the Westing- 
house and the other with the automatic vacuum 
brake. One of the points sought to be determined 
was the additional amount of coal required to be 





burned in the locomotive of a train fitted with acon. 
tinuous brake. This is a point of very considerable 
interest, and one that must naturally be taken into 
account when a brake is being selected for a system 
comprising some 16,000 miles of railway. If it can be 





shown that a certain brake requires, say, 4 Ibs. of 
coal per mile to work it, this means an addition of some 
10 per cent. on the coal bill, which is a very considerable 
amount. Wecan readily imagine the officials to whom 
the selection of a brake for ndia is contided feeling that 
the question of coal consumption is one to which they 
ought to give very earnest attention. In the year 1888. 
80 the fuel consumption of the railways of India was 
1,140,000 tons, and it is evident that a 10 per cent, in- 
crease on this would represent a sum that should not be 
paid without some equivalent being gained, 

Unfortunately, the trials were made in a way that de- 
prives them of a good deal of their value. Mr, Rendell 
points out that they were on too limited ascale to render 
them absolutely trustworthy. With only one train of 
each kind the idiosyncrasies of the driver, stoker, or en- 
g ne may be sufficient to influence the result to a degree 
that would vitiate the entire test. There were, also 
causes, which do not appear in the report, which tend 
to cast doubt on the figures, The trials of coal consump- 
tion on the trains with the brakes out of action were 
made after the trials with the brakes in action. It was, 
of course, known at that time which had 
made the best result, and it was possible for the 
driver, if he felt any partisan spirit, to do a good deal to 
modify the figures, The train with the vacuum brake 
in action used considerably more coal than that with 
the Westinghouse brake; now when the brakes were 
out of action it was clearly to the advantage of both 
yarties that the engines should use a good deai of fuel, 
ir then the balance, ascribed to the brakes, would be 
reduced, We do not suggest that any “ jockeying” of 
this description took place, but it would have been more 
satisfactory if the trials had been so arranged as to ren- 
der it impossible. To render comparisons still more 
difficult, the first trial of the Westinghouse brake was 
made with anengine smaller than that used for the 
vacuum brake trial. At the second trial the engines 
were identical, but in the interval between this 
second trial and the trial of the trains without 
brakes in use the engine of the Westinghouse train was 
fitted with new driving wheels and crank axle, the 
valves were reset and general repairs executed, Thus a 
third trial of the Westinghouse brake had to be made 
with the engine in its improved condition. Both the 
second and third trials are given in the annexed table, 
which we reproduce from the report, but the results of 
the twoare averaged in making comparisons. 

Mr. Rendell says in his report: “ Engine 52 burns 4.8 
per cent, less coal per train mile, and evaporates 3 per 
cent. less water per pound of coal. Therefore engine 
No. 52 uses about 7.51 per ceat. less water than No, 26 
under similar circumstances.” He then proceeds (see 
table) to add 4.8 Ibs, of coal per train mile to the con- 
sumption of the engine fitted with the Westinghouse 
brake and to deduce the following results: 

Engine No, 52. Engine No, 26. 
Westinghouse. Jacuum., 





Lbs. abs. 

Coal per train mile.......... 36.08 
” 1,000 ton miles 259.42 
Water per pound of coal 6.31 
st oe EE: -waspneccoce 2077.73 

- * 1,000 ton miles... ... 1,637.38 





“ These results show a saving of about 10 per cent. in 
favor of the Westinghouse brake.” 

It would have been simpler, we think, not to have at- 
tempted any correction of the figures, but to have stated 
that in the case of the Westinghouse brake the use of 
the brake apparently reduced the coal consumption both 
in the second and third trials, while the use of the 
vacuum brake raised the coal consumption from 34,11 
Ibs. per train wile to 36,08 lbs, over a run of 31,608 miles, 
We should be inclined to reject the entire trials as 
being on too narrow a basis to be reliable, were it 
not that they agree at least in general direction 
with other experience on the subject. It is well 
known that the ejector makes considerable demands on 
the boiler of a locomotive, and that drivers will “run 
through” the brake and allow it to leak off when they 
find themselves short of steam. ‘This is one reason why 
a pump, worked from the crosshead of the engine, is 
used on some lines, as for instance on the Great Western. 
It is stated that on the Sind-Pishin lines the drivers 
cannot afford steam for working the brakes when as- 
cending the heavy inclines. Now it was principally to 
secure safety on these inclines that an automatic brake 
was supposed tobe wanted in India, and yet the one 
chosen is said to seriously interfere with the hauling 
power of the engines. 

We must repeat our appeal to the government of In- 
dia to make further trials before they commit them- 
selves to the very great expense of equipping their 
entire rolling stock with any form of continuous brake. 
Their last trial is not more satisfactory than those 
which preceded it, and the whole subject needs further 
investigation at their hands. We express no opinion as 
to the merits of the two brakes, but we urge that if the 
choice is to be made according to experiments made 
in India, and the results of years of working ia Europe 
and America are to be ignored, that, at least, the trials 
should be such as will admit of reliable opinions being 
formed. If not, they are simply a farce.—Lnyineering. 








STATEMENT SHOWING COMPARISON OF RESULTS OF TRIAL OF WESTINGHOUSE AND VACUUM BRAKES. 
The results obtained when working the engines without the brakes being equalized and the other trials with the brakes being altered proportionately to obtain a more accurate comparison, 
Mean average number of vchicles, 13.65; number of trips, 49; total distance, 2,320; total vehicle mileage, 31,665. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Second trial 


Westinghouse. 








. with brake. 
 cicccagneasnuee ceakeons saan ashi Gen bebe Ua Chamberlain 
eee n:0  ainia ere nle iain 52 B 
Average weight of train in tons (exclusive of, 

EB EOE SOLE OE IE | 133.32 
Total ton mileage hauled (exclusive of engines).. 309,311 
Ks coal consumed in pounds......... «.... «ss. | 81,581 
Coal consumed in lighting up engines in pounds. 8,960 
= ” —_— lc 72,621 
Average coal consumed per mile per vehicle...... 2.29 
= 9 ™ train-iile...... nr 31.30 
Consumption of coal per 1,000 ton-miles... se 231.78 
uantity of water evaporated in pounds.......... 441,340 
Weight of water evaporated with 1 Ib. of coal.... 6 


Average water evaporated in pounds per mile 
per vehicle................ onsecaessnesceseécceenhs 13.93 
Average water evaporated in pounds per train- 








Actuals as per trials. 


\Revised by adding to the Westinghouse trials the 


| difference in favor of that brake on the effi- Final comparison of 


ciency of the two engines when worked under 
similar cire 


Vacuum. 


| 
; 


brake trials. 
umstances 80 as to equalize results. 




















Westinghouse. | Average of 
Vacuum second and : 
Third trial Trial without Trial with Trial with- btn with third trials Vacuum 
with brake. brake. brake. jout brake. gecond trial | Third trial brake. — Ww est 
with brake. with brake. inghouse. 
Chamberlain Chamberlain Millet | Millet. \Chamberlain Chamberlain .... Millet Chamberlain Millet 
5: 52 B 26 B 26B | 52 B 52 6b 4% LB 52 2B 
34.60 133.82 139.25 138.27 | 133.32 SR hissccsvs - 139.25 133.96 139.25 
312,272.00 310,469.45 | 322,679 320,794.80 | 309,311 ar 3,226.79 310,791.50 322,679 
77,470 84 ,528 92,894 88,113 81,581 77,470 saeteseunt 92,894 79,525.50 92.894 
8,960 8,960 9.184 8,960 960 ae «=>. Exsnconsunas 9,154 8,960 9,184 
68 510 | 75 568 83,710 79,153 76,106 Fa See 83,710 73,952 83,710 
2.16 2.38 2.64 2.49 | 2.41 2.26 \ 4.8 per 2.64 2.33 2.64 
29.53 | 32.57 08 34.11 | 32.80 30.94 cent. 36.08 31.87 36.08 
219.39 243 39 259.42 246.74 246. 22 Jadded.| 250.42 __ 257.98 259.42 
403 ,520 | 459,040 528 ,350 496,170 | 476,647 476,738 \ ( 528,350 473,C92 528,350 
7 6.31 6.2 | | 6.31 6.45 
| 3 per | / , 
14.63 14.49 16.68 15.66 15.05 15.05 | > =< < 16.68 15.15 16.68 
199.79 197 .86 227.73 213.86 | 205.45 205.49 | : 227.73 205.47 227.73 
1,481.34 | 1,478.53 | 1,637.38} 1,546.68 | 158090 1,526.67 |) \ 1,657.38 1,533.83 1,637.38 
Z 4 I = = = ae 











TECHNICAL. | 
= Rae | 
Manufacturing and Business. 

The Page Belting Co., of Concord, N. H., reports the 
following among the larger orders recently filled, a 
{8-in. double belt 127 ft. long for the Thomson-Houston 
Electric Co., at Memphis; 32-in. belt, 1149 ft. long, for 
the Mattoon Mfg. Co., Sheboygan, Wis.; complete outtit 
for the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Rail- 
road; 24-in, belt, 135 ft. long, for Star Thread Co., of 
Athens, Ga., and a large number of orders for its special | 
Aeme link belts. | 

A large crane has recently arrived at the shops of the | 
Thomson-Houston Co., at Lynn, Mass. It was built by | 
the Morgan Engineering Company, of Alliance, O. 

The Searritt Furniture Co. reports the completion of | 
an order for seats for 19 passenger cars for the Denver & 
Rio Grande. These are the well-known No. 20 seat | 
with a special arm made for this road, 

The Locomotive Anti-sand Equipment Co., of Chicago, 
has been incorporated for the manufacture and sale of 
railroad appliances. The capital is $50,000. The incor- | 
porators are Arnold J. Schevers, Thomas R. Freeman 
and Henry S. Reynolds. 

The American Construction Co., with a capital of 
$435,000, has filed articles of incorporation at St. Louis. | 
The stockholders are John FE. Risley and A. Zabriski, of | 
New York: J. H. Bethune, St. Louis; A. C. Craney, J. | 
W. Craney and E, F. Donelly, T. E. Morrison and E, B. 
Thoroughman. 

The Fisher Movable Frog & Railway Appliance Co., of 
Chicago, has been incorporated by J. H. Fisher, W. A. | 
Wilmet and J. H. Callahan. 

A 12-spindle multiple drill, made in Manchester, Eng- | 
land, was put in the boiler department of Brooks Loco- | 
motive Works last week. 

The Lake Erie Engineering Works are building a ma- 
chine shop at Buffalo, N. Y.. at a cost of about $300,000, 
The plan provides for a machine shop built on the gallery | 
plan, 250 « 112 ft., and a foundry 230 « 112 ft., both | 
shops to be ready for business by April 1. In the ma. | 
chine shop two 30-ton traveling cranes will be used, and | 
in the foundry two 380-ton and two 6-ton travelling 
cranes, all operated by electricity. 

The Pullman Co, has just completed the coaches ord- | 
ered by the Burlington & Missouri hiiver road. Among 
other novelties these coaches are equippea with the new 
Searritt reclining seats with adjustable headrests. | 
They are of the Forney type and upholstered in old gold. | 
The road has also had’ built some after the same design | 
at the Aurora shops. 


Iron and Steel, 


It is announced that the $2,000,000 of new stock of the 
Pennsylvania Steel Co. has all been subscribed for by 
the stockholders at $150a share. It is said that che 
hook value of the stock at present, with the new stock 
counted in, is $213 a share. 

Shoenberger, Speer & Co.'s blast furnace near Pitts- 
burgh, which went out of blast in June to be relined and 
increased in height, will probably resume operations 
next week. The furnace will have an increased capacity 
of about 50 tons daily, making an average output of 150 
tons per day. 

James P. Witherow, of Pittsburgh, has recently placed 
on the market an improved blowing engine for blast 
furnaces. Three of these have just been completed at 
the shops of Mr. Witherow, at New Castle, Pa., and 
were shipped to the South last week. A number of 
others are in course of construction. 

The order for the sale of the personal property of the 
tna Iron Works, at Ironton, O., provides that the prop- 
erty must be offered Dec. 9, and it cannot be sold for less 
than $400,000. 


Mr. Reese James, until recently Master Mechanic of 
the Pueblo Iron Works, at Pueblo, Col., has been ap- 
»ointed Master Mechanic at the Edgar Thomson Steel 
Vorks. 

The McCloud Tron & Steel Co., of Chicago, has been 
incorporated by S. McCloud, F. G. Holton and W. D. 
Crosman. The company will manufacture iron and steel 
articles for railroad use. The capital stock is $100,000. 

The furnace now building by the Briar Hill Lron & 
Steel Co., of Youngstown, O., is expected to produce 
from 240 to 250 tons per day. 

The rolling mill of the Muskegon (Mich.) Iron & Steel 
Co. started up Oct. 22, and is now being run to its full 
capacity. 

A press dispatch from Pittsburgh says that Carnegie, 
Phipps & Co. willerect the largest beam mill in the 
world. The beam mill in operation at the Homestead 
mills is now rolling 24-in. beams, and larger shapes 
have been inrequest. The 36-in. mill will be by several 
inches the largest of the kind in the world. 

The Rail Market. 

Steel Rails.—Among the roads reported in the market 
are the Atchison, for 10,000 tons; the Great Northern, for. 
60,000, and a Texas road, for 10,000. The quotations are 
$29 at New York, and $29@$29.50 cash at Pittsburgh. 
The Allegheny Bessemer Steel Co. is reported to have 
been sold. 

Old Rails,—Sales have been made in New York at $25 
for tees and $21 for old steel rails, and in Pittsburgh at 
$27.50@$28 for old iron rails, and $19@$19.50 for old steel 
rails, 





The Trans-Siberian Railroad. 


The British Consul at St. Petersburgh reports that the 
Russian government does not anticipate any serious en- 
gineering difficulties in the construction of the Trans- 
Siberian railroad to Vladivostock, on the Pacific coast. 
The only obstacle at present apprehended is purely of a 
financial nature. Asthe road would traverse no less a 
distance than 5,000 English miles, the cost of its con- 
struction is reckoned at about 400,000,000 rubles, or about 
£42,500,000. The financial difficulty in connection with 
the line is further increased by the consideration that 
for very many years to come it would not only fail to 
vield any profit, but would even be incapable of paying 
its working expenses. In view of this the weightiest 
political considerations would alone induce the govern- 
ment to decide on commencing the construction of the 
line simultaneously along its whole length. By building 
it gradually in sections, and spreading the expenditure 
over many years the financial difficulty might be over- 
come. State necessities may, however, demand a more 
rapid solution of the question. Surveys are at present 
in progress, but the whole question of its construction 
remains still under deliberation. 


The St, Clair Tunnel. 
On account of unfavorable weather great difficulty is 
experienced in prosecuting the work of opening the ap- 
proaches. The working forces have been repeatedly 





| dressed 


stopped by the heavy rains, which have also converted 
the whole locality into an ocean of mud. The calking 
of the tunnel was completed last week, a force of work- 
men was set to take down the brick walls which formed 
the bulkheads, and the air pressure has been taken off, 
the last of the bulkhead walls taken out, and the tunnel 
thus opened from portal to portal. The lining was found 
to be perfectly tight, no leakage being observable. The 
bricklayers who are Foy | in the brick lining of the 
tunnel began by building in so much of the lining as 
would be needed for the foundation of the track, leav- 
ing the side lining to be put in afterward. The track 
foundation is now about complete, and a force of work- 
men is at work putting on the concrete floor and laying 
the timbers on which the rails are to be supported. 
When this is finished the tracklaying will begin. 

The South Australian Brake Trials. 
understand that the Automatic Vacuum Brake 
o., of England, declined to submit a brake for competi- 
ion in the trials which were to have been made in South 
Australia this autumn, and that consequently the West- 
inghouse remains as the only company willing and 
ready to go into the competition. 


We 
C 
t 


More Big Tunnels, 


On the 17th inst. the Mayor of Belfast called a_ special , 


with 
men to 
between Lreland 


meeting 
quisition 
sider a 
and Great 
the 

of his scheme. 
County 


at the City Hall in compliance a re- 
signed by many influential 
project for a_ tunnel 

Britain. Mr. James Barton, C. E., ad- 
meeting, detailing the main features 

It is to commence at a point on the 
Antrim coast and run in a northeasterly direc- 


| tion for 33 miles to Warstow Hill, four miles due east of 


Portabello. The tunnel is to be kept 150 ft. below the 
bottom of the sea, which has a maximum depth of 500 ft. 
The maximum gradient is to be 1 in 75. The cost is esti- 
mated at $8,000,000, and the time requisite at ‘10 or 
12 years.” The scheme is endersed by Prof. Hull, of the 
Geological Survey, and others. Resolutions were adopt 
ed urging government support and a committee was ap- 
pointed. 

Sir C. J. Reed, sometime Chief Naval Constructor of 
the British Govert ment, has proposed a tubular rail- 
road across the English Channel! in lieu of the Channel 
tunnel or the Channel bridge. The plans are being 
urged forward with a view of applying for the necessary 
Parliamentary powers as soon as possible. The pro- 
jectors of the tunnel scheme will, it is said, give this 
scheme ‘ a negative support.” In noticing it Herapath’s 
Journal says: “It is obvious to any one that, as a tube 
above the bed of the sea could be destroyed from a man- 
of-war, the military objection applies less strongly to 
it than to Sir EK. Watkin's enterprise. It is purely a 
military question. If any scheme can be devised free 
from the possibility of danger it will command success; 
but if any possible element of risk be present the 
national voice would for a certainty regret it.” 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Notes. 

The blacksmith shops of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe., at Fort Madison, la., were burned last week. Loss 
$20.000. 

The Northern Pacific wheat elevator at Eureka Junc- 
tion, neare Walla Walla, Wash., was burned last week. 
Loss, $100,000; fully insured, 

The wages of the section foremen west of the Missouri 
River on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific have been 
raised from $45 to $47.50 per month. 

Large numbers of laborers from this country are being 
employed on the Atlantic & Pacific in place of Mojave 
Indians. The Mexican laborers are given contracts for 
three months, and returned home free of charge if dis- 
satistied,—Mevican paper, 

A Chicago dispatch states that Messrs. Armour, Mor- 
ris, Swift and other large pork packers have purchased 
3,630 acres of land in Lake County, Ind., 25 miles from 
Chicago. for the purpose of establishing stock yards 
and packing houses at that point. 

On the morning of Oct. 28, about 1 o’clock, a passen- 
ger who was alone in the smoking car of a train on the 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh, when near Hudson, O., was 
robbed by armed thieves, just after the train had 
started from a small water station. The passenger re- 
ported this to the police at Pittsburgh, and says that 
the conductor refused to believe the story and ejected 
him from the train for non-payment of fare. 

A Louisville (Ky.) dispatch states that the Old Colony 
has paid in that city the following amounts to 
victims of the Quincy derailment: Lucy Johnson, 
a colored nurse, slightly injured, was paid $9,000, Judge 
Edwards asked for only $3,000 and was given it, although 
vadly hurt. Mr. Oscar Fenley, who lost wife, mother, 
children, sister and niece, will be paid a large sum, and 
so will his brother-in-law, W. B. Abbott. Their claims 
will be settled probably this week. The claims of the 
Louisville people will aggregate $80,000. 

Pacific Mail Steamships. 

The Pacific Mail Steamship Co. is building two new 
vessels of 2,000 tons each to be paid for out of the earn- 
ings of the company. The vessels are to accommodate 
the trade along the north coasts of Central America and 
South America, connecting three times a month at Colon 
with the company’s steamers from New York, ‘This busi- 
ness has heretofore been done entirely by foreign vessels. 


Public Opinion and Brakes. 


We hear that the rumor that the G, I. P. Railway has 
ordered some more sets of the vacuum brake has ex- 
cited the greatest alarm and indignation in the minds 
of the public of the Konkan, and that the Punchayet of 
Pogglegaon are resolved to send a deputation to the 
Secretary of State to prevent the use of a brake which, 
they are informed, will suck up all water within 10 miles 
of the line and reduce their now genial climate to an 
Arctic one.—/ndian Engineering, 

Fast Atlantic Service, 

The Dominion govermasent is now considering the three 
tenders received for the fast ocean mail steamship ser- 
vice to be placed on the Atlantic route between England, 
France oan Canada. The Compagnie Generale Transat- 
lantique, between Havre and New York, has submitted a 
tender to the Canadian government to run weekly mail 
steamers between Havre and Quebec, stopping either at 
Plymouth or Southampton. The tender offers to ~*~ on 
weekly steamers of 18 knots from and after May 1, 1893, 
the time stipulated by the government in its call 


for tenders. If the tender is accepted they will 
run fortnightly steamers for a year from May. 
1892. They have two _ steamers of 12,000 H. ‘ 


2, 
each now under construction. Halifax will be made the 
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winter port. It is stated that a deposit of $100,000 has 
been made with the Canadian government as a guaran- 
tee of good faith. Mr. D. Boyce Douglas, M. P., 
Managing Director of the Naval Construction & Arma- 
ment Co. (Ltd.), of Barrow-in-Furness, the concern 
whose offer to construct a fleet of fast Atlantic 
steamers is now before the Canadian government for 
consideration, had a lengthly interview with members 
of the cabinet at Ottawa last week. The construction 
company, of which Mr. Douglas is Managing Director, 
has 11 large vessels in course of construction. 

The Production of Steel. 

Superintendent Porter has issued a census bulletin 
giving our production of steel for the census year end- 
ing with June 30, in tons of 2,000 lbs., for which we take 
the following table, to which we have added the per- 
centage of increase: 


Kinds of steel. Tons of 2,000 Ibs, 





(Ingots or direct Year ending Year ending Percentage 

castings.) May 31, 1880. June 30, 1890. of increase. 
Bessemer steel...... 983,208 3,788,572 285.63 
Open-hearth steel. .... 84,302 5 498.27 
Crucible steel. 76,201 14.88 


Clapp-Griflith’s 'steel.. 
Robert-Bessemer steel 


1 A 1,145,711 1,466,926 290.76 

The amounts produced at the two periods were, in 
gross tons, 1,022.956 and 3,988,327. 

In 1880 there were 73 steel works in 14 different states, 
Pennsylvania leading with 35 works and_ producing 
57.04 per cent. of the total, Illinois, Ohio and New York 
following in the order named, This year 19 states have 
158 steel works, Pennsylvania again leading with 79 
works and 61.97 percent. of the production, Illinois, 
Ohig, West Virginiaand New York following in the order 
named, Massachusetts preceding instead of following 
New Jersey, as in 1880. Colorado follows New Jersey 
with a production of 16,029 gross tons, 

California, Colorado, Hlinois, Ohio and Pennsylvania 
are the only states returned as making the 1,818,172 
gross tons of steel rails produced; of this Pennsylvania 
produces slightly over 67 per cent. and Illinois over 30 
— cent. The increase in the production of steel rails 
1as been 174.7 per cent., over 75 per cent. of our steel 
having gone into rails in 1880, while in 1800 the per 
centage of ingots made into rails was only 53. 
Premiums for Railroad Inventions, 

The ‘“‘ Verein deutscher EKisenbahn-Verwaltungen”™ 
has offered nine premiums, of a total value of $7,500, 
for inventions and improvements relating to (1) the con- 
struction and mechanical arrangement of railroads; 
(2) rolling stock and its maintenance; (3) the administra 
tion and working of railroads and railroad statistics, as 
well as important works on rai:roads. Without restrict- 
ing the scope of the competition, and without binding 
the jury in its decisions, it is recommended that com- 
petitors should confine themselves to the following 
subjects: (1) Design and construction of a locomotive 
boiler which, without increasing its weight, affords 
safety against explosion, and reduces, at the same time, 
working expenses; (2) improvementsin the construction 
of locomotives, especially the valve motion, whereby a 
better utilization of the steam may be obtained; (3) pro- 
posal and justification of a simpler means of calculating 
truck hire; (4) the construction of a durable and seer sd 
able coupling for steam pipes or continuous brakes, 
without the use of India ioe: (5) the construction of 
a practical and cheap switch brake. The competition 
is limited to inventions and improvements covering the 
period of eight years, extending from July 16, 1883, to 
July 15, 1891, and works and drawings must be sent in 
between Jan. land July 15, 1891, tothe “Verein deutscher 
EKisenbahn- Verwaltungen,” Berlin, from which also 
complete copies of the regulations governing the com- 
petition may be obtained. 

The Forth Bridge. 

The Marquis of Tweeddale, speaking at the North 
British meeting, said the Forth Bridge is already earn- 
ing almost enough to pay the full dividend on its cost, 
and that no fear need be entertained that the North 
British or any of the guaranteeing companies will be 
called upon to make up any deficiency under the guar- 
antee. As an instance of the development of traffic 
since the opening of the bridge, he mentioned that the 
traflic between Edinburgh and Dumfermline and Kirk- 
caldy had increased 88 per cent. He excused the short- 
sightedness of the board in not anticipating the conges- 
tion at the Waverley Station by saying that no one could 
reasonably expect that the traffic via the bridge would 
increase so rapidly; and again that the company were 
wise in waiting to see what traflic they would have to 
provide for before committing themselves to such a great 
capital expenditure. 

Parliamentary Expenses. 

The Railway Official Gazette makes the following sum- 
mary of the parliamentary expenses of the companies 
engaged in the late railroad squabble in Scotland : 


SEE Oe ETE, TEE POT EE TT CET, £21,168 
eee I errr 17,408 
Glasgow & Southwestern.......... ...... 4,8°4 
Great North of Scotland.................. 2,904 

 annn nebaeanpidcniedacds  seenenee £16,374 


Some regret is expressed that nearly all of this sum 
has gone into the pockets of clever English barristers, 
and it is urged that the scene of future fights of that 
kind be transferred to Edinburgh. Mr. Boulton, the 
chairman of the Caledonian, stated that the expenditure 
of that company was equal toa loss of \4 per cent. on 
the ordinary stock of the company. 

Coal Going to- England, 

The Norfolk & Western Railroad has made the first 
shipment of bituminous coal ever made from the United 
States to England on an order from the British Admi- 
alty, for experimental use of the coal on the govern- 
ment cruisers. The ‘‘Teutonic,” which crossed the At- 
lantic last week, is said to have used Pocahontas coal 
for the first time. 

Salt Lake City. 

A late issue of the Salt Lake City Tribune says that 
there are in operation in that city 42 miles of electric 
railroad and seven miles of road operated by steam _ mo- 
tors. Eight miles more of electric road are building. 
There is great activity in building, and the real estate 
transfers in the first nine months of this year were 38 
per cent. more than in the whole of 1889. 

Tubular Cars in England, 

The Iron and Steel Trades Journal mentions a report 
that Col. North, of nitrate of soda fame, is negotiating 
for the purchase of the Vulcan Steel Works at Barrow, 
intending to acquire them for the Tubular Wagon Co., 
Limited, in which he is interested. The Journal adds 
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“that if a deal is effected the works will be employed in 
the production of American freight cars, with a carrying 
capacity of 30 tons. The cars are said to be very fuht 
and strong.” Efforts have been made for a long time to 
introduce these cars into use on English railroads, but 
the general prejudice against American rolling stock 
has so far proved so strong as to prevent their adoption 
by any road but one, we believe. Colonel North is re 
ported to have vast. wealth and has the prestige of suc- 
cess, and he may be able, particularly with the added 
advantage of a factory in England, to overcome the con- 
servatism of the English railroad managers. 
Decorating an Engine Driver. 

Adrien Poncet, the dean of engine-drivers in Fran ce 
has had the Cross of the Legion of Honor awarded to 
him by M. Carnot for long and meritorious service. In 
1832 this veteran drove the first locomotive made in 
France over the line from Saint Etienne to Roanne, and 
also conducted the first engine on the railroad from 
Paris to Saint Germain. Poncet, who is 75 years of age, 
had 48 years of engine-driving. 





LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy is not yet in the 
the market for new engines as reported last week, but 
the question of a large order for locomotives is under 
consideration. We understand that it is not yet de- 
cided whether or not such an order will be immediately 
placed. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works have received an 
order from the Baltimore & Ohio for three eight-wheel 
express passenger locomotives with 78-in, drivers. 

The Pittsburgh Locomotive Works have received an 
order for 13 ten-wheel engines for the Cincinnati, New Or- 
leans & Texas Pacific. 

The Rogers Locomotive Works have received an order 
for 20engines from the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis, 

The government of New South Wales has placed with 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works an order for 12 ten-wheel 
passenger locomotives, somewhat similar to the engines 
of the same type built for the Baltimore & Ohio and now 
running very successfully on that road. The limited 
weight (on account of the bridges) makes it necessary to 
reduce the dimensions somewhat, while the specification 
of materials is altered to conform to the practice of the 
New South Wales Government. Thus, the fire boxes will 
be of copper, tubes of brass, staybolts of copper and pos- 
sibly the wheel centres will be of wrought iron. he 
specifications are not yet fully determined. The engines 
will have screw reversing gear. The service for which 
they are intended is to haul passenger trains weighing 
144 gross tons (2,240 lbs.) at a speed of 22 miles per hour 
up a grade of 176 ft. per mile, or trains weighing 176 gross 
tons at the same speed up grades of 130 ft. per mile, there 
being curves of 528 ft. radius on the 130 ft. grades. In 
all important respects the engines will conform to Amer- 
ican practice. These engines are to be built with the ut- 
most despatch and shipped direct to Sydaey by steamer. 


CAR BUILDING. 


The Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific has re- 
ceived from the Elliott Car Works of Gadsden, Ala., 200 
fruit cars, capacity 40,000 Ibs.; also from the United 
States Rolling Stock Company, Anniston, Ala., 100 furni- 
ture cars, capacity 60,000 lbs. These cars are equipped 
with automatic couplers and air brakes, 

The order for the 5,300 Philadelphia & Reading cars 
referred to last week has not yet been given out. 

The Lehigh Valley is said to be asking bids on about 
1,000 cars. 

The Weatherford, Mineral Wells & Northwestern has 
ordered 50 box cars from the Anniston works of the 
United States Rolling Stock Co. 

The Chicago & West Michigan is building 10 cabooses 
at its Muskegon shops, each having six berths. 

The United States Rolling Stock Co.’s works at, Deca- 
tur, Ala., has about completed the orders for 200 fruit 
cars for the Georgia Southern & Florida, and 60 platform 
and 10 stock cars for the New Orleans & Northwestern 
road. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific is having a number 
of the Montgomery stock cars built for service on its 
lines. 

The Winona & Southwestern has just received its 
first passenger equipment, four cars, 524¢ ft. long, and 
containing 60 seats. The exteriorsare finished in olive 
green and the interiors in antique oak. Atone end of 
the caris a lavatory finished in marble, while at the 
other end is a small smoking room. The seats are of the 
Forney pattern, as now made by the Scarritt Furniture 
Co., of St. Louis. 

John Wister, Spencer C. Gilbert, G. M. McCauley 
Geo. K. Reed and W. W. Card, the committee appointed 
at the meeting of the creditors of the Batulene Cor 
Co., in Harrisburg, Oct. 15, have prepared a report of 
their investigation of the company’s affairs. The com- 
mittee does not consider it advisable to grant the exten- 
sion of liabilities asked for, but recommends that the 
Commonwealth Guarantee Trust & Safe Deposit Co. of 
Harrisburg be appointed Receiver, The directors of the 
company have accepted this proposition, and have taken 
steps, in conjunction with the committee, to have the 
appointment made. 

Thirty narrow gauge freight cars, which were recently 
constructed by the Crossen Car Co., of Cobourg, Ont. 
for the government road to Hall’s Bay, will bes hipped 
on the steamship ‘‘Greetlands,” which sails in about a 
week for St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


BRIDGE BUILDING. 

Baltimore, Md.—The contract for the bridge at Mon- 
roe street at the railroad crossing has been awarded at 
the Mayor’s office to the Youngstown Bridge Co., of 
Ohio, at $27,000. The firm is required to complete the 
bridge by next May. It is to be an iron bridge of three 
spans, with three iron supports on granite bases, erected 
from the ground. There will also be abutments at each 
end on granite piers. 


Bryan, Tex.-C. F. Bryan and others propose to build 
a bridge at this point to cost about $20,000. A large part 
of this sum it is expected to raise by the sale of bonds. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—The Chattanooga Railway, 
Bridge & Terminal Co. has been organized with C, E. 
James, President, and J. T. McChesney, Secretary, to 
build the railroad*bridge over the Tennessee River. It 
is to beasingle track bridge with double approaches, 
and cost $500,000, The Chattanooga Land, Coal, Iron & 
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Railroad Co. and the Chattanooga Western Railroad 
are both interested in the structure. 


Cincinnati, O.—On the Cincinnati, Hamilton & In- 
dianapolis road the stone abutments fora bridge over 
Richland Creek were completed last week, and the erec- 
tion of an iron bridge, 170 ft. in length, has been com- 
menced. The work of putting in the stone abutments 
for a new bridge over Sears Creek has been commenced. 


Derby, Conn,—The Commissioners of New Haven 
and Fairtield Counties, at a recent meeting, decided to 
make the new iron bridge over the Housatonic River, at 
Derby, 38 ft. wide, with a 24-ft. roadway and two 7 ft. 
foot-walks. The contract wil! be given out immediately 
and ng is said that the Berlin Lron Bridge Co. will do the 
work. 


Elizabeth, Pa.—The Committee on the Banta Bridge, 
at Roselle, has recommended that the present structure 
be replaced by a new iron beam bridge, and the Super- 
visors have adopted that plan. 


Hlouston, Tex,—The following 16 proposals for the 
construction of a 100-ft. iron truss bridge, with 
trestle approaches, across Buffalo Bayou, on Sabine 
street, to connect the Fourth Ward, north and south, 
were opened by the Common Council, Oct. 27: George 
S. Govier, of Dallas, for the King Bridge Co., $0,170 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., $10,800; Smith Bridge 
Co., Toledo, O., $6 per lineal foot, $6,600; and ap- 
yroaches, per lineal foot, $5; Wrought fron Bridge 
‘o., Canton, O.; $10,190; Groton Bridge & Mfg. Co., Gro- 
ton, N. Y,, $9,375, $9,607, $10,650, $11,050, $10,440 and 
$10,800; Milwaukee Bridge & Iron Works, $9,978; 
The Berlin Lron Bridge Co., Kast Berlin, Conn., 
$12,800; Columbus Bridge Co,., Columbus, O., four bids, 
$9,352.21, $9,014.46, $8,086.80, $8,348.25. Lane Bridye & 
Construction Co., Newark, O., $10,500, $9,000. Variety 
Iron Works, Cleveland, O., $6,715, and $6,473. Age ey 1 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., Plan A, $7,458; Plan Bb, 
10,219; Plan A, 5 ft. cylinder, $8,125; Plan B, 5 ft. eylin- 
der, $9,554. King Lron Bridge & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
O., Plan A, $8,380; Plan B, $8,680. Wisconsin Bridge & 
Iron Co., Minnesota, Wis., Plan A, $6,076; Plan B, $6,566, 
Southwestern agent of*the Penn Bridge Co., Dallas, 
Tex., $11,000; sidewalk additional, $500. Trenton Bridge 
& Iron Co., Trenton, La., $8,050. Lane Bridge & Lron 
Works, Chicago, $10,808, The bids were referred to the 
Board of Public Works. 


Joliet, Iil,.—Proposals are wanted until Nov. 10 for 
the erection of an iron bridge at Joliet by Charles C, 
Wilcox, City Clerk. 


Marble Falls, Tex.—Proposals are wanted until 
Nov. 18 for the construction of an iron bridge over the 
Colorado River, by Louis G. Hester, Civil Engineer. 


Maspeth, N. Y.—It is probable that a bridge will be 
erected by the Supervisors over Newtown Creek, at Mas- 
peth, at a cost of $25,000, 


Perma, Mont,.—Tbe Northern Pacific has awarded 
the contract for the construction of two steel bridges, 
one at Perma and one at Clark’s Ford. The contract for 
the stone work has been let to the Montana Granite Co., 
of Helena. 


Radford, Va.—The American Bridge & Iron Co.,, of 
Roanoke, has, it is stated, received the contract for 
building a bridge over New River. 


Saco, Me.—The contract was closed with the Berlin 
Lron Bridge Co., East Berlin, Conn., for a wrought iron 
deck truss bridge, length 50 ft., roadway 68 ft., for the 
sum of $3,750. 


San Antonio, Tex.—It is ie that a contract has 
been let at $13,000 for the construction of an iron bridge 
at Convent street, 


Sheboygan, Wis.— Proposals are wanted for furnish- 
ing specifications for a swing iron bridge, by C.V. Boley, 
City Engineer. 


Willimantic, Me.—A_ new iron bridge will probably 
be erected at this place by the town authorities, 


RAILR OAD LAW-NOTES OF DECISIONS, 


Powers, Liabilities and Regulation of Railroads, 


In lowa the Supreme Ceurt decides that a railroad 
which has acquired froma city the right to perpetual 
possession of certain land, and isin the actual occupancy 
thereof, is liable for the taxes thereon, though it does 
not own the title to the fee.' 

A Massachusetts statute authorizes a railroad to take 
so much land in a certain region “as it may deem nec- 
essary or suitable for station purposes, and for tracks 
and yard room to be used in connection therewith.” 
Another section provides that the company, in the exer- 
cise of the powers granted. is to be subject to all the 
duties, liabilities and restrictions which are provided by 
the general laws in like cases, and another statute pro- 
vides that “land without the limits of the route, fixed 
as aforesaid, and taken or purchased for depot or station 
purposes shall not be exempt from taxation.” The Su- 
preme Judicial Court rules that land taken for station 
purposes, is liable to taxation, though the limits of the 
road have not been fixed as provided; that the whole of 
the taking is for station purposes, as the tracks and 
yard room are merely incidental, and that + part 
of the taking was once within the limits, yet if it has 
been sold, and the whole of the taking is for station 
purposes, that part will not be exempt.” 

In Minnesota the Supreme Court rules that a condem- 
nation by a railroad corporation of the upland abutting 
upon the water embraces also the incidental riparian 
right of improvement and occupany of the submerged 
lands, although no specific mention is made of riparian 
rights. * 

n Michigan it is held by the Supreme Court that 
where the owner of land conveys a right of way across it 
to a railroad company, with the right to construct 
aqueducts and drains, the company is not obliged, at 
common law, and irrespective of contract, to construct 
bridges for the use of the owner across ditches it has 
made in the construction of its road.* 

In Kentucky the plaintiff and other creditors of an in- 
solvent railroad company authorized their agents to 
purchase the road, and afterward totransfer it to anew 
corporation, to complete the road and operate it, for the 
purpose of securing their debts. Subsequently this cor- 
poration was consolidated with another, and plaintiff 
sued to recover the value of its interest in the property, 
as having been converted without its consent. The 
Court of Appeals holds that plaintiff was only entitled 
to recover its proportionate share of the stock of the 
corporation t> which the road, with plaintiff’s consent, 
was transferred after its purchase.° | 


In the Federal Court it is laid down that where the re 
ceiver of a railroad company makes an arrangement for 
the transportation of the freight and passengers of an- 
other railroad company over the line of his road, and 
there is no prevision making the arrangement obligatory 
on either party for any stated period of time, the re- 
ceiver may terminate such arrangement at will, without 
previous notice to the other company.° 

In Ohio, the Supreme Court rules that where a rail 
road incorporated in Ohio misuses a franchise conferred 
upon it, or claims the right to exercise, or has exercised, 
“a franchise, privilege, or right in contravention of law,” 
the Supreme Court has jurisdiction to inquire into and 
correct the mischief, though the corporation may be en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, and the misuser or 
eg ion to be corrected relates to and concerns that 
traflic.’ 


Carriage of Goodsand Injuries to Property. 


The Supreme Court of Missouri rules that the General 
Railroad Law making provision for the appropriation of 
lands “by any road, railroad or telegraph corporation, 
created under the laws of this state,” wives to a railroad 
company created by —— charter a mode of procedure 
to condemn land in addition to that given by its charter, 
and it may resort either to the provisions of its special 
charter or to those of the general laws. * 

In Indiana the Supreme Court decides that when a 
city grants a right to a railroad company to use a street, 
an abutting land-owner cannot recover damages from 
the city, but only from the railroad." 

The Supreme Court of Minnesota rules that it is prima 
facie contributory negligence for one to voluntarily al 
low a valuable horse to run at large in the public streets, 
ee to law, in the immediate vicinity of unfenced 
railroad tracks, !° 

In lowa the Supreme Court holds that the fact that 
horses broke out of the field in which they were con- 
fined, and strayed upon the track, does not’ make plain 
tiff guilty of contributory negligence, where the fence 
inclosing the field was reasonably suflicient to keep them 
in, though the herd-law was in operation in that county, 
prohibiting stock from running at large.'! 

In Mississippi the Supreme Court holds that one who 
purchases land subsequent to the building of the rail 
road, and with a full knowledge of the construction of the 
roadbed and trestles, _— recover damayes for the over- 
flow of the land caused by obstructions erected by the 
company, though the company has done nothing to con- 
tribute to the injury since the acquisition of title by 
plaintiff, as the eld is a continuing one,'? 

In lowa the Supreme Court rules that where there is 
no evidence that a demand was ever made on a railroad 
company occupying a street to level the bed of its road 
and the tops of the rails, it will be presumed, from lon 
acquiescence, that the track was laid as was i@tended, 
and an abutting lot owner cannot recover damages for 
such alleged defect.'* 

The Supreme Court of Texas holds that as the Texas 
statutes require a railroad company to first pay the com 

vensation before appropriating land, one upon whose 

land a railroad company has entered without condemna- 
tion does not lose his lien or title by recovering judg 
ment in a suit for damages, and may recover compensa 
tion from the purchaser of the rights of the first,14 

In Minnesota the Supreme Court rules that failure to 
fence the track, at a point some distance from the depot, 
is not excused by proof merely that some freight was 
received and discharged at the place in question,'® 


Injuries to Passengers, Employes and Strangers, 

In Mississippi it is held by the Supreme Court that a 
railroad company is not liable for an injury to its brake 
man caused by a want of sufficient sand in the sand-box 
on the engine, if the insufficiency be due to the failure of 
that servant whose duty it is to fill the sand-boxes suit- 
ably before the trains start, to perform his duty properly, 
when it does not appear that the company was negli- 
gent in his selection and retention, as he is a fellow-ser 
vant of the brakeman.'” 

The Federal Court rules that an employé of a railroad 
company who is being transported by the company from 
one place of employment to another cannot recover for 
injuries received while sitting on a brake-wheel between 
the cars."? 

In Kansas the Supreme Court holds that in an action 
for injuries to an employé of a railroad company, sus 
tained by falling from acar while climbing a ladder on 
the side, evidence of the practice and usage of others in 
climbing the ladder of a box-car is not admissible to 
prove due care on the part of an injured employé,'* 

In a case in the Supreme Court of the United States 
the plaintiff was employed with others under the direc- 
tion of a foreman in loading rails on aconstruction train 
which had left a station at a time when one of defend- 
ant’s regular trains was overdue there, as the foreman 
knew, and which was standing on the main track about 
two miles from such station; the length and weight of 
the rails was such that concert of action was necessary 
to lift and throw them on the car safely, and to that end 
the foreman gave the word of command tor such actions 
until but three or four of the rails remained, and the 
regular train was seen fast approaching: plaintiff and 
aikess were waiting for the command to lift and throw 
on the car the rail they were holding, when the foreman, 
with violent language, ordered them to get it on the best 
way they could, and in the excitement one end of the 
rail was thrown with more force than the other, so 
that the rail struck the side of the car, fell back, and, 
before plaintiff could get out of the way crushed his leg 
and foot. The court holds the company not liable.'* 

In Pennsylvania the Supreme Court rules that a rail- 
road laborer cannot recover from the railroad company 
for injuries received through the negligence of the fore- 
man of the gang in which be is working, the foreman 
being his fellow-servant.?° 
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The Supreme Court of Michigan holds that a railroad 


which is guilty of negligently kil ing an employé is not | 


relieved from liability because of the contributory negli- 
gence of one of the deceased's fellow-servants.?! 

In the Federal Court it is decided that a bridge watcb- 
man on 2 railroad and the engineer and conductor of a 
train on the road, being engaged in different depart- 
ments of the company’s service, and working under the 
immediate direction of different foremen, are not fellow- 
servants, so as to exempt the company from liability to 
the former for the trainmen’s negligence.?* 


21 Hunn v. Mich. Cent. R. Co., 44 N. W. Rep. 502. 
22 Pike 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Dividends. 
Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies 
have been declared as follows: 


Pennsylvania, semi-annual, 2! 
able Nov. 29. 


Meetings. 

Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies 
will be held as follows: 

Baltimore & Ohio, annual, Baltimore, Md., Nov. 17. 

Boston & Maine, annual, Boston, Mass., Dec. 6. 

Boston, Revere Beach d& Lynn, annual, Boston, Mass., 
Nov. 20. 

Boston, Winthrop & Shore, annual, Boston, Mass., Nov. 
20, 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, annual, 36 Wallstreet, 
New York City, Nov. 17. 

E ust Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia, annual, Knoxville, 
Tenn., Nov. 19, and special, Knoxville, Tenr Jec. 6. 


per cent. in cash, pay- 


L. E 
Fort Worth & Denver City, annual, Fort Worth, Tex., | 


Dec. 9. 

Georgia Pacific, annual, Birmingham, Ala., Nov. 26. 

Mavhattan (Klevated), annual, 71 Broadway, New York 
City, Nov. 12. 

Murietta & North Georgia, special, Marietta, Ga., 
Nov. 25. 

Milwaukee & Northern, special, Milwaukee, Wis., Nov. 

New York, Lake Erie d& Western, annual, 21 Cortlandt | 
street, New York City, Nov. 25. 

New York d& Northern, annual, 32 Nassau street, New 
York City, Nov. 12. 

Richmond & West Point Terminal, annual, Richmond, | 
Va, Dee. 9. 

Wabash, special, St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 25. 


Railroa@ and Technical Meetings. 

Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and 
technical societies will be held as follows: 

The Southern & Southwestern Railway Club will hold 
its next meeting at Nashville, Tenn., Nov. 20. 

The New Englund Railroad Club meets at its rooms in 
the United States Hotel, Beach street, Boston, on the 
second Wednesday of each month, except June, July 
and August. 

The Western Railway Club holds regular meetings on 
the third Tuesday in each month, except June, July and 
August, at its rooms in the Rookery Building, Chicago, 
at 2 p. m. 

The New York Railroad Club meets at its rooms, in the 
Gilsey House, New York City, at 7:30 p. m., on the 
third Thursday in each month. 

The Central kailway Club meets at the Hotel Iro- 
quois, Buffalo, the fourth Wednesday of January, 
March, May, September and November. 

The Northwest Railroad ‘ub meets on the first Satur- 
day of each month in the St. Paul Union Station at 7:30 
p. m. 

The 


| 
| 


| 


Jorthwestern Track and Bridge Association meets 
on the Friday following the second Wednesday of 
each month at 7:30 p. m. in the directors’ room of the 
St. Paul Union station, except in the months of July 
and August. 

The Amer.can Society of Civil Engineers holds its regular 
meetings on thefirst and third Wednesday in each month. 
at the House of the Society, 127 East Twenty-third street, 
New York. 

The Boston Society of Civil Engineers holds its regular 
meetings at the American House, Boston, at 7:30 p. m., 
on the third Wednesday in each month. 

The Western Society of Enuiueers holds its regular meet- 
ings at 78 La Salle street, Chicago, at 8p. m, on the 
first Wednesday in each month. 

The Lugineers’ Ciub of St. Louis holds regular meetings 
in the club’s room, Laclede Building, corner Fourth and 
Olive streets, St. Louis, on the first and third Wednes- 
days in each month. 

The Hnaqgineers’ Club of Philadelphia holds regular meet- 
ings at the House of the Club, 1,122 Girard street, Phila- 
delphia, on the first and third Saturday, of each month, 
excepting in January, when the annual meeting is held 
on the secona Saturday of the month. The second Janu- 
ary meeting is held on the third Saturday. The club 
stands adjourned during the months of July, August 
and September. 

The Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania holds 
regular meetings on the third Tuesday in each month, at 
i p. m., at its rooms inthe Penn Building, Pittsburgh, | 


a. 

The Engineers’ Club of Cincinnati holds its regular | 
meetings at 8 p.m. on the third Thursday of each month 
at the Club rooms, No. 24 West Fourth street, Cin- 
cinnati. 

The Civil Engineers’ Club of Cleveland holds regular 
meetings on the second Tuesday of each month, at 8:00 
p. m.. in the Case Library Building, Cleveland. Semi- 
— meetings are held on the fourth Tuesday of the 
month. 

The Engineers’ Club of Kansas City meets in Room 
200, Baird Building, Kansas City, Mo., on the second 
Monday in each month. 

Tne Enyineeriny Association of the Southwest holds 
regular meetings on the second Thursday evening of 
each month at 8 o'clock, at the Association headquarters, 
Nos. 63 and 64 Baxter Court. Nashville, Tenn. 

The Denver Society of Civil Engineers and Architects 
holds regular meetings at 36 Jacobson Block, Denver, 
on the second and fourth Tuesday of each month, at 8 
o'clock p. m., except during June, July and August, 
when they are held on the second Tuesday only. 

The Civil Angineers’ Society of St. Paul meets at St, 
Paul, Minn., on the first Monday in each month. 

The Montana Society of Civil Engineers meets at Hel- 
~~ at 7.30 p. m., on the third Saturday in each 
month. 

The Civil Engineers’ Association of Kansas holds regular 


{ American Society of Civil Engineers. 

| The Nominating Committee has made the following 
| ticket: 

| President,Octave Chanute; Vice Presidents, John Bogart, 
|Charles Hermany; Secretary, John C. Trautwine, Jr.; 
| Treasurer, George S. Greene, Jr.; Directors, Theodore 
| Cooper, Clemens Herschel, Edward P. North, residents, 
and Rudolph Hering and S. Whinery, non-residents 

| Of the ten nominees, five have been in the Board of 
| Direction before, but only two are at present members 
| of the Board. 


Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia. 
| A regularmeeting was held June 21, Vice-President 
| Wilfred Lewis in the chair; 30 members and one visitor 
| present. 

The following were elected: Active Members, Messrs. 
E. Jones Acker, George T. Barnsley, C. J. Bechdolt, 
Thomas Reath Brown, Geo A. Bullock, Easton 
Devonshire, A. L. Eltonhead, Frank G. Fahnestock, W. 
L. “erguson, Herbert M. Fuller, David Leavitt Hough, 
George R. Ide, Jerome T. Kelly, R. H. Lee, Jr., Alan N. 
Lukens, H. S. Meily, Teile Henry Miller, Elias W. 
Oviatt. S. B. Peck, James Reed, S. R. Stubbs, T. Ken- 
nard Thomson and William Vollmer;Associate Members, 
Charles G. Hilbreth and Robt. J. Parvin. 

The Secretary presented a letter from Mr. E. L. 
| Corthell, Active Member of the Club, inclosing a copy of 
|an address made by him before the Western Society of 
| Engineers, in regard to participating in erecting a monu- 
| ment to the late James B. Eads; the said monument to 
| be erected in St. Louis at an estimated cost of from 
| $15,000 to $18,000. The letter concludes with the request 
that all those who desire to join the Monument Asso- 
| ciation should send their names through the Secretary 
| co Col. E. D. Meier, C. E. 
| St. Louis. 
| The Secretary presented for Mr. Robert A. Cummings 
an illustrated description of the subject of Granolithic 
| Pavements, in which Mr. Cummings describes this form 
| of pavement, giving European practice with regard 

thereto, etc., together with a table of tests of cement 
| and granite dusts. 

| A business meeting was held Oct. 
Spangler in the chair; 31 members 





4, President H. W. 
and one visitor 





| present. 


The Secretary presented a correspondence with regard 
to the participation by the Club in the proposed Inter- 
national Congress of Engineers to be held during the 
coming World’s Fair at Chicago, and’ moved that a 


| committee of three to consist of the President, and two 


other members to be named by him, should be appointed 
to take up this subject so far as this Club is concerned. 
It was so ordered. 

The meeting then adjourned asthe lower rooms of the 
Club House were occupied by members of the British 
Iron and Steel Institute, the Verein Deutscher 
EKisenhiittenleute and the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers, who were making their headquarters at the 
Club House during their visit to Philadelphia. 

A regular meeting was held Oct. 18, President H. W. 
Spangler in the chair; 21 members and oue visitor present. 

At the last meeting it was ordered that a Committee 
be appointed to consist of the President of the Club and 
two members whom he might select to consider the 
question of the participation by the Club in the proposed 

nternational Congress of Engineers at the time of the 
coming World’s Fair in Chicago. The President pre- 
sented a report stating that he had appointed Messrs. 
Wilfred Lewisand E. V. d'Invilliers as the other mem- 
bers of this Committee, and setting forth what had been 
done by the Committee. 

On motion of the Secretary, the sense of the meeting 
was expressed to the effect that it is desirable for tie 
Board to consider the said report, in full, and report to 
the Club at the next business meeting. 

The Secretary presented, for Mr. Robert A. Cum- 
mings, a photograph and description illustrating the 
effect of gases from locomotive stacks upon vegetation. 

Mr. Arthur Falkenau presented an extensively illus 
trated description of a new method of making barrels 
by machinery. The drawings illustrating this descrip- 
tion are of so elaborate a character that it would be 
impossible to give a comprehensive abstract. 

New England Railroad Club. 

The regular meeting of the club will be held at the 
United States Hotel, Boston, Nov. 12, at 7:30 p.m. The 
subject for discussion is ‘‘ The Economy and Safety of 
Swing-Motion Trucks as Compared with Rigid Trucks.” 


Northwest Railroad Club, 
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was presented with a handsome diamond pin by the 
conductors, at Sedalia, Mo., and also a gold-headed cane 
by the engineers, before he left for his new post. 


—Mr. John Atkinson, a veteran painter in the car 
shops of the Michigan Central at Detroit, died in that 
city last week at the age of 8. Mr. Atkinson was born 
in Hull, England, and came to Detroit before the day of 
railroads. For many years he kept a paint store in that 
city, but had been in the railroad shops the last part of 
his life up to 1886, when he became too old and feeble to 
work. His skill at his trade was exceptional, and many 
specimens of his work are still to be seen in the passen- 
ger cars of the Michigan Central. He was at one time 
foreman painter. 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Atlantic d Pacific.—The office of H. W. Gardiner, as 
Secretary and Treasurer of this company, now in the 
Mills Building, No. 15 Broad street, New York, have 
been removed to No. 95 Milk street, Boston. F. E. Han- 





cock having resigned the oflice of Auditor, the separate 
oftice of Auditor (in the East) has been discontinued and 
the duties merged with those of the General Auditor, 
J. W. Reinhart. 


Baltimore d& Ohio Southwestern.—J. E. Rose having re- 


| signed the position of Superintendent, that office has 


been abolished. C. H. Howard has been appointed 


| Trainmaster of the company, with headquarters at Chil- 


Bank of Commerce Building, | 


licothe, O. 


Cape Fear & Yadkin Valley.—R. Perey Gray has been 
appointed Assistant to the President, with office at 
Greensboro, N. C 


Central Massachusetts.—The directors elected at the 
annual meeting held at Boston, Mass., Oct. 29, are as 
follows: Samuel N. Aldrich, Marlboro; Thomas H. Per- 
kins, Henry Woods, William T. Parker, Moses W. 
Richardson, Boston; Elisha S. Converse, Malden ; 
Charies K. Sweet, Charles P. Darling, Newton; William 
M. Gaylord, Northampton, and J. Edwin Smith, Wor- 
cester. 

Charleston, Sumpter & Northern,—Chas. E. Kimball has 
been elected President, vice Jno. S$. Silver; A. A. How- 
lett has been elected Vice-President, vice John Harlin ; 
A. L. Merriam has been elected Treasurer, vice A. A. 
Howlett. 

Charleston, Wilmington dad Norfolk.—The officers are : 
John C. MeNaughton, Philadelphia, President; R. Dun- 
ean Harris, of New York, Vice-President and Treasurer; 
Carroll Forster, of Philadelphia, Secretary, and the fol- 
lowing directors: Ex-Gov. Thomas J. Jarvis and Hon. 
Thomas Pinckney, of South Carolina; C. W. Kennedy, of 
Philadelphia; R. Duncan Harris, of New York; Hon. 
J. L. Delano, Ohio; Gen. Z. A. Huguenin, Charleston; 
Hon. A. S. Cadwallader, Yardley, Pa.; Lewis C. Maus, 
J.C. McNaughton, Lewis A. Conwell, Wm. A. Hazard, 
Carro}l Foster, M. J. Ramsey, Philadelphia; Hon. A. J. 
Hodder, New York, and James Meixenna, Philadelphia. 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois.—William Hill has resigned 
the position of General Passenger Agent to engage in 
other business. His successor is Charles L. Stone, for- 
merly his assistant. F. V. Davis has been re-appointed 
Freight Traffic Manager and L. R. Brockenbrough suc- 
ceeds him as General Freight Agent of the company, with 
headquarters at Chicago. 

Allen Cooke, General Master Mechanic, having resigned, 
C. J. Clifford has been appointed Acting General Master 
Mechanic, with office at Danville, Ill. 

Chicago d& Erie.—John Roach has been appointed 
Roadmaster, with headquarters at Huntington, Ind. 


Chicago, Milwaukee d} St. Paul.—James M. Barr, late 
Superintendent of the Nebraska division of the Union 
Pacific, has accepted the position of Division Superin- 
tendent of the division of this company between Chi- 
cago, Ill., and Marion, Ia. 

Kk. W. McKenna has beenappointed Assistant Super- 
intendent at Milwaukee, Wis.: H. R. Williams, Assis- 
tant General Superintendent, Minneapolis, Minn.; D. A. 


| Olin, Assistant General Superintendent, Chicago. 


C. H. Place has been appointed Car Accountant, with 


| office at Milwaukee, Wis., vice J. F. Cochrane, resigned. 


The subjects for discussion at the next meeting of the | 
club, which will be held in the St. Paul Union Depot | 


on Saturday evening, Nov. 8, are: (1) “Rigid versus 
Swing Beam Trucks;” (2) “‘Best Form of Locomotive 
Side Rods.” 


Order of Railway Conductors, 

This Association held its twenty-third annual conven- 
tion at Chattanooga last week. The next annual con- 
vention will be held at Hartford, Conn. The election of 
officers for the ensuing year resulted as follows: Presi- 
dent, W. O. Bickley, Wabash; First Vice-President, 
F. M. Mitchell, Memphis & Charleston; Second Vice- 
President, L. G. Baldwin, New York & New England: 
Secretary and ‘l'reasurer, Harry P. Feltrow. The Execu- 
tive Committee was not changed. 


Western Society of Engineers. 

The next meeting of the Western Society of Engineers 
will be held Wednesday evening, Nov. 5, at eight 
o'clock. In the absence of a professional paper Mr. L. 
P. Morehouse will read a paper entitled ** The State and 
the Railroads.” The Secretary will also present a re- 
port of the convention held at the society's rooms on 
Oct. 14 and 15 on ‘‘ An International Engimeering Con- 
gress ” for 1893. 


PERSONAL. 
—Mr. H. C. Whiteridge, formerly Auditor of the Rock 
Island & Peoria, died in Rock Island, I11., on the night 
of Nov. 1, of heart disease. 


— Mr. N. A.Somers, Master of Transportation of the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad, with headquarters at 
Newark, O., has resigned on account of ill health. 


—Mr. George W. Wollaston, formerly connected with 
the kailro.sd Gazette, has been recently appointed Agent 
of Pedrick & Ayer, of Philadelphia. Mr.Wollaston has a 
very extensive acquaintance among railroad officers, 
and is one of the best liked of the railroad supply men. 


—Mr. Meade Stillwell, Division Superintenent of the 








meetings on the first Wednesday in each month at 
Wichita, Kan. 


Missouri Pacific, who was recently appointed to a similar 
position on the Columbus, Hocking Valley & Toledo, 


Chicago, St. Paul & Kansas Citv.—W. R. Busenbark, 
formerly General Passenger and Trafltic Agent of this 
company, with headquarters in the Phenix Building, 
Chicago, has been appointed Traffic Manager, with head- 
quarters in the same building. He has been succeeded 
by F. H. Lord. 


Cincinnati & Springfield.—At the annual meeting of 
stockholders at Cincinnati, O., Oct. 29, the following 
Girectors were elected: Jos. Ramsey, Jr., W. M. Greene, 
N. R. Johnson, John C. Davie, E. F. Osborn and T. H. 
Lovetz, of Cincinnati, James Barnett and G.S. Russell, 
of Cleveland, and J. T. Dye, of Indianapolis. The new 
board met and elected Joseph Ramsey, Jr.,as President, 
J.C. Davie, Secretary, and G. S. Russell, Treasurer. 

Cleveland, Cincinnat), Chicago d St. Louis.—The com- 
pany makes the following announcement: Having leased 
the Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cleveland and the Colum- 
bus, Springfield & Cincinnati road, the company has 
taken charge of the property of those companies and will 
operate the lines asa part of its system. Officers will be: 
Trarsportation and Maintenance of Way, W. M. Greene, 
General Manager, Cincinnati; Motive Power, J. A, 
Barnard, Assistant General Manager, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Trafic, Freight and Passenger, O. Murray, Traffic 
Manager, Cincinnati; Auditing Department, P. A. 
Hewitt, Auditor, Cleveland, O.; Treasury Department, 
G.S. Russell, Cleveland. Possession of the property is 
taken as of Oct. 1, 1890. 


Cleveland, Wooster & Muskingum Val’ey.—Among the 
incorporators of this road, which was recently chartered 
in Ohio, are: H. EK. Keim, E. J. Estep, M. R. Dickey, W. 
F. Carr and F. H. Goff, of Cleveland, O. 


Columbus, Hocking Valley & Toledo.—Meade Stilwell, 
formerly Superintendent of the Sedalia & Kansas City 
division of the Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at 
Sedalia, Mo., has been appointed Superintendent of the 

| Hocking and River divisions of this road, vice C. D. 
| Norris, resigned. 


G. 


Columbus Southern.—W.D. Brown has been appointed 
| General Freight and Passenger Agent of this company, 
| with office at Columbus, Ga., vice C. H. Smith, resigned 

to accept other service. 


Columbus & Western.—J. FE. Clemence has accepted a 
posit.on as Master Mechanic of the company’s shops at 
Columbus, Ga, 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.—William S, Sloan 
General Freight Agent and son of President Samuel 
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Sloan, was elected Third Vice-President, in charge of the 
freight and passenger departments, at the annual meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors, held in New York on 
Oct. 31. 


Erie & Huron.—W.N. Warburton is now the General 
Freight and Passenger Agent of this company, with 
office at Chatham, Ont. 


Fitchburgh.—E. K. Turner having resigned the office 
of Chief Engineer of this road, A. S. Cheever has been 
appointed to succeed him with charge of maintenance 
of way and structures, with the exception of passenger 
stations, freight sheds and houses, and tenements, 
which will be under the supervision of J. W. Marden, 
Superintendent of the car department. 


Louisville & Nashville,—Charles A. Kritzky, Secretary 
to the General Manager of the road, has been appointed 
Assistant General Manager. 


Magnolia & Southern,—The following are the oflicers 
of this company recently incorporated in Arkansas: T. 
J. Elmore, President; R. S. Owen, Vice-President; C. 
M. Boring, Treasurer; F. W. Todd, Secretary, and E. 
Elmore, General Manager, all of Magnolia, Ark.; H. P. 
Smead, General Attorney, of Camden, Ark. 

Mississipi Valley.—F. Mitchell has been appointed 
General Freight Agent of the Northern Division of the 
road, R. F. Reynolds, General Freight Agent of the 
Southern Division, and C. H. Seterlock, Assistant Gen- 
eral Freight Agent of both divisions. 


Missouri Pacific.—The following changes and appoint- 
ments have recently occurred: J. C. Forester, Commer- 
cial Agent at Atchison, Kan., has been transferred to 
Kansas City, Mo., to succeed A. W. Street, promoted; 
J. O. Phillippi, as Assistant General Freight Agent, with 
office at Omaha. B. G. Sargent, appointed Commercial 
Freight Agent at Memphis, Tenn., vice J. A. Woodson, 
resigned: Frank Reardon, Superintendent of locomotive 
and car departments, with office in St. Louis. He will 
report direct to the General Manager. 


Mohawk Valley & Northern.—The incorporators are: 
Robert O. Alexander, Warren R. Harper, A. G. Mills 
New York; Alexander R. Harper, Philadelphia; A. B. 
Steele, Albert Wilber, Warner Miller, Herkimer, N. Y.; 
Cc. F. Phillips, Brooklyn; Thomas E. Merritt, Middle- 
ville; Wm. te Roberts, Cobleskill; De Witt C. Le Fevre, 
Buffalo, and Henry Patten, Albany. 

New Orleans & Northeastern.—At a meeting of the 
stockholders of the company in New Orleans, Nov. 5, 
the tollowing directors were elected: Henry Abraham, 
Jules Aldige, Frank S. Bond, D. Graff, C. C. Harvey, 
Harry H. Hall, John P, Richardson, R. M. Walmsley 
and Charles Schiff. The board made Mr. Schiff Presi- 
dent, C. C. Harvey Vice-President, John Glynn. Jr., Sec- 
retary, and H. H. Taum, Treasurer. 


New York Central & Hudson River.—Clinton L. Rossi- 
ter has been appointed Superintendent of the Harlem 
Division, with oftice at White Plains, N. Y., in place of 
George H. Worcester, resigned. 


New York, Lake Erie d&& Western.—J. H. Parsons, Su- 
perintendent of the Susquehanna division, has resigned 
to accept a position on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé, 


Ohio & Northwestern.—E. F. Gray has been appointed 
General Freight Agent of this road, with headquarters 
in Cincinnati, vice C. H. Goodrich, resigned to accept 
service elsewhere. 


Oregon Improvement Co,—P,. F. Bush has been ap- 
pointed Chief Engineer and Superintendent of the con- 
struction department of the? company, with head- 
quarters at Seattle, Wash., to succeed F. A. Hill, who 
recently resigned. 


Pecos Valley.—W. H. Vaughn has been appointed 
Superintendent of Transportation for the road, with 
headquarters at Eddy, New Mexico. 


Peninsula Railway & Navigation Co.—The officers and 
directors of the company, recently elected at Tacoma, are 
as follows: President. James Wickersham; Vice-Presi- 
dent, C. A. Snowden; Secretary, Charles B. Stackpole; 
Treasurer, R. J. Davis. Charles E. Hale, P. A. Pau!son, 
C. A. Snowden, John N. Eberhart, Scott A. White, John 
T. Redman and James Wickersham. 


St, Louis, Iron Mountain d} Southern,—K. T. Horn has 
been appointed Superintendent of the Central Division, 
with office at Little Rock, Ark. 


St. Louis & San Francisco.—T, W. Lillie having re- 
signed the offices of Secretary and Treasurer of this com- 
pany, H. W. Gardiner has been appointed Acting Secre- 
tary and Acting Treasurer, with address at No. 95 Milk 
street, Boston. The offices of the Vice-President and of 
the Secretary and Treasurer, now at No. 15 Broad street, 
New York, have been changed to No. 95 Milk street, 
Boston. 


San Diego, Phoenix & Galveston.—The directors and in- 
corporators of this California company are: W. H. 
Corlton, Thomas Higgins and F. H. Dixon, of the San 
Diego & Eastern Terminal road; ex-Mayor M. D. Hamil- 
ton, John Castle, Chairman of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and Col. A. A. Bean, late Division Superinten- 
dent of the South Pacific at El Paso, Tex. 


Sarannah, Americus d* Montgomery.—The office of Car- 
roll H. Smith, recently appointed General Eastern 
Agent, has been pores: as at 739 Broadway, New 
York City. Mr. Smith was formerly General Freight 
and Passenger Agent of the Columbus Southern. 


Savannah, Florida d& Western.—W. B. McKee having 
been appointed Assistant to the General Manager, the 
office of Comptroller was abolished on Nov. 1. The 
oftices of Auditor of Expenses and of Auditor of Earn- 
ings were consolidated Nov. 1, and H. H. McKee ap- 
patos Anditor. The oflice of General Accountant has 
een established as a bureau of the General Manager's 
office, and C. T. Morel has been appointed General Ac- 
countant, all with offices at Savannah, Ga, 


Shelbyville, Nashville d& Northern.—The_ ineorporators 
of this Tennessee road are G. C. Sandusky. Thomas R. 
Myers, A. A. McCorkle and T, Ford, of Shelbyville, 


Union Pacific.—The following appointments have been 
made: B. Campbell, Assistant General Traffic Manager; 
D. G. Woodward, General Freight Agent; F. S. Miller, 
Assistant General Freight Agent, with offices in Port- 
land, Or. R. D. Fowler has been appointed Acting As- 
sistant Superintendent of the Wyoming Division, with 


headquarters at Green River, Wyo., in place of Mr. G. 
Hilliard, resigned. 
Wabash.—F. R. E. Woodward has been ointed 


field, vice J. B. McCracken, resigned. He will have 
charge of the settlement of stock and fire claims on the 
Wabash lines from Chicago to Bement, Bement to Han 
nibal, Decatur to East St. Louis, Bluffs to Quincy, Clay- 
ton to Keokuk, and on the Pittsfield, Streater and 
Edwardsville branches. 


Western New York & Pennsylvania,—Clarence R. Nebr, 
Division Engineer, has removed his headquarters from 
Orleans to Rochester, N. Y. 

C. T. Dabney has been appointed Superintendent of 
the Buffalo Division of this road, in place of H. Dwyer, 
resigned. His office will be at Butfalo, N. Y. 


RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION. 
Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 


Atlanta & Dahlonega.—Application will be made 
to the next Georgia legislature fora charter for this 
road to extend through De Kalb, Fulton, Milton, For- 
syth, Cobb, Hall, Dawson and Lumpkin counties, to the 
state line in Rabun County. 


Bristol, Elizabethton & North Carolina.—The 
rading of the road has been completed from Bristol, 
‘enn., to Elizabethton. A construction train will begin 

laying track from Bristol $by Dec. 1. Cars are expected 
to be running from that point to Elizabethton before the 
end of the year. 


Canadian Pacific.—On the Mission Branch, which 
extends from a point called Mission, B.C. (43° miles 
from Vancouver), south to the boundary line, a distance 
of 10 miles, the grading is about four-fifths done, and 
the contractor, D. McGillivray, of Vancouver, has about 
100 men now at work. The track is laid only to the 
bridge across the Fraser River, which consists of eight 
spans of 150 ft. and one draw span with 100 ft, opening. 
This bridge is a Howe truss bridge on pile and cribwor 
piers. The character of the work is easy, a mainly 
through the delta lands of the Fraser River. ‘The max- 
imum grade is 150 ft. per mile, and maximum curve is 
five degrees, This road is to connect with the Seattle, 
Lake Shore & Eastern, and with that line makes an all 
rail connection with Seattle and all Puget Sound points. 


Castle Valley.—The articles of incorporation of this 
company will be filed in Utah in a short time by W. 
Driggs and others, of Salt Lake City, who are now 
organizing the company. It will be about 40 miles long. 


Charleston, Cincinnati & Chicago.—A firm of 
Philadelphia bankers, Barker Bros., is said to have ar- 
ranged for the payment of the company’s indebtedness 
and for funds to complete theroad to Minn¢apolis, Va. 
Twenty-three miles of road trom Johnson City, ''enn., 
south are in operation and 12 miles northward have been 
completed. Much of the grading between Johnson City 
and Marion has been completed ready for track laying. 


Charleston, Wilmington & Norfolk.—At a recent 
meeting of the stockholders the purchase of the right 
of way of the Mt. Pleasant, Santee & Little River, and 
Portsmouth & South Mills companies, and all their other 
property, was authorized. ‘The control of these charters 
gives the road a charter for its entire line from Norfolk 
to Charleston, S. C., 365 miles. John C. McNaughton, of 
Philadelphia, is President. The capital stock is $6,009,- 
000, of which $500,000 is reported subscribed. The Caro- 
lina Land Co. and the Carolina Construction Co, have 
been organized by the stockholders of the railroad, 


Columbia & Kootenny.—The grading of this road is 
about three-fourths completed, the track is laid for 
more than half the distance, and the road will be com- 
pleted by Dec. 31. The contractor for the unfinished 
portion of the road is Hugh Keefer, of Vancouver, B. C., 
and there are about 500 men now at work on the road. 
Fifteen miles of track has been laid since Jan. 1. The 
road extends from the junction of the Kootenay and 
Columbia Rivers, about 160 miles below Revelstoke, B. 
C., following the Kootenay River through the Selkirk 
range to the Kootenay Lake, a distance of 28 miles. 
The character of the work is difficult, the road follow- 
ing the Caton of the Kootenay, which is mainly 
through rock. The maximum grade is 150 ft. per mile, 
| and the maximum curve is 10 degrees. There are no iron 
| bridges on the road, the most important bridge being a 
wooden one across the Kootenay River of three spans 
of 150 ft. each and one span of 180 ft. The bonds of the 
company are guaranteed by the Canadian Pacific and 
the road is leased to that company. 


Corpus Christi & South America.- Griffin Bros., of 
Minneapolis, have been given the contract for the com- 
letion of tbe road from Corpus Christi to Brownsville, 
‘ex., a distance of 150 miles. 








Gadsden & Attalla Union.—About seven miles of 
this road has been graded, and work is in progress on 
the balance. The track has been laid for 5!4 miles. The 
road is being built from Gadsden to Alabama City, At- 
talla, Black Creek Falls and Belle View Highlands, Ala. 
M. L, Foster is Superintendent, and Robert C, Venable, 
of Gadsden, Ala., is Chief Engineer. 


Great Northern.—The line from Grafton to Cavalier, 
N. Dak., 32 miles, has just been completed. The track 
laying was commenced about a month and a half ago. 
The contractor was P. Brennan. The line was graded 
about this time last year. 


Kansas City, Watkins & Gulf.—The grading has 
been finished to a point 21 miles south of Alexandria, 
Ga., and the track is being laid north from Lake 
Charles. Arrangements have been about completed to 
finish the tracklaying on 100 miles of the road from the 
present end of track, near the Southern Pacitic, to 
Alexandria. ‘This division it is expected to have in 
operation by May, 1891. 


Lancaster & Hamden.—Eight miles of track has 
been laid on this Ohio road since Jan. 1 and the gradin 
has been finished on 30 miles, the bridges evethed. antl 
cross-ties distributed. The line is being built from 
Weliston to Lancaster and Columbus, O., and to a point 
on the Ohio River opposite Point Pleasant, W. Va. 
James H. Kyner, of Omaha, and J. H. Morris, of Grand 
Island, Neb., are the contractors for grading and track- 
laying. The grades are one per cent.and the curves 
three per cent. There is one tunnel. The road is bein 
built by E. P. Buell & Co., of Circleville, O. Samue 
Effinger is Chief Engineer, 


Little Wabash,.—The surveys are stillin progress 
between Carmi and Effingham, IIL, but it is expected 
that they will be completed in a few weeks, and the 
contracts for grading will then be awarded by Dec. 1, or 
soon after that date. E. M. Rice, of Effingham, is Chief 
Engineer. 


Louisiana, Arkansas & Missouri.—The first five 





a 
Assistant Claim Agent, with headquarters of Bora: 


miles of track from Tripple, Ark., south, has been com- 








pleted. The road will extend from Brinkley, Ark., via 
Jelhi to Alexandria, La., through the cotton districts in 
Southeastern Arkansas and Northern Louisiana, now 
without railroad facilities. The work is to be continued 
steadily, and the first section will be in operation in a 
few weeks, 


Magnolia & Southern,—The preliminary survey has 
been made for this road from Magnolia, Ark., south to 
the Louisiana State line, about 25 miles. The candies 
will not be commenced before next February or March. 
The grades will not exceed 50 or 60 ft. per mile. ~ 


Mary Lee Coal & Railway Co,—It is rumored that 
the Louisville & Nashville will soon acquire the railroad 
of this company extending from Boyles to Lewisburg, 
Ala., about 10 miles, and that it will be extended to 
Thomas Furnace, passing the Hecla and Vulcan mines. 


Mexican Pacitic.-—-About 500 men are working on 
the southern division of this road between Tonala and 
Tuxtla Guiterez, Mexico, and about 33 miles has been 


rraded. ‘The track has been laid on about 20 miles of 
the distance. The company is doing the greater part 
of the work and has a number of small con 
tractors employed. The work on this | ine’ will be 
light, comparatively speaking, except in’ the moun- 
tains, where there will necessarily be some heavy 


rock work. The maximum grade is four per cent., 
equated on all curves, The maximum curve is 12 de 
grees, The prospects forthe completion of the road 
are soociinaall to be very good. The company received 
a subsidy of $8,000 a kilometre from the federal govern 

ment of Mexico, and many valuable concessions from 
the states through which it passes. The road is being built 
by a syndicate organized in England, An iron pier 900 ft, 
long has been erected at Tonala Chiapas, on the Pacitie 
coast, and large quantities of rails from England are 
being delivered at that point by vessels, The road 
is designed to cross Mexico, with one terminal on the 
Pacitic at Tonala, State of Chiapas, and the other on the 
Gulf of Mexico at Frontera, State of Tobasco, The dis- 
tance is abovt 400 miles. The work of construction is 
sroceeding slowly but steadily on the southern division, 
tis not decided when the contracts for the northern 
division between Tuxtla and Frontera will be let. There 
will be few iron bridges at first as most of the streams 
can be bridged by wooden trestles, but by the terms of 
the concession from the general government all water- 
ways must be crossed by stone or iron bridges within 
two years after the acceptance of the road by the gov- 
ernment inspectors. George Wilson is the General 
Manager. His address is City of Mexico or Tokenham 
Buildings, London, Eng. Samuel Killebrew is Chief 
Engineer and H.C, Yeatman is Assistant Kngineer of 
the northern division; address San Cristobal de las 
Casas, Chiapas, Mex.; and J. C, Oliphant is Chief Hngi 
neer of the southern division; address Tonala, Chiapas, 
Mexico. 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Savit Ste. Marie.—Crad- 
ing from the present terminus of the line in Dickey 
County, Minn., to the junction with the Aberdeen, Bis- 
marck & Northwestern is being pushed at the rate of a 
mile a day. A large force of men is also employed on 
the Aberdeen, Bismarck & Northwestern grade, which 
has been unused for two years, preparing it for the 
track layers. The work is being prosecuted from both 
ends and at such intermediate points as are accessible. 
The bridges and culverts will be erected during the win- 
ter, so that the line may be opened for traflic early in the 
season, 


Missouri Pacitie.—Tracklaying was to have begun 
Nov. 1 on the new Omaha line from Union, Cass County, 
north to Gilmore Sarpy County, Neb., on the Union Pa- 
cific road, eight miles south of Omaha. The length of 
the line is 25 miles. Nearly all the grading is finished. 
K. P. Reynolds, of Wymore, Neb., is the contractor, 
The maximum grade is one per cent., and the maximum 
curvative is four degrees. 


Mohawk Valley & Northern,—Articles of incor 
poration have been filed in New York to build a road 
from Poland, Herkimer County, via the town of ‘Trenton, 
the villages of Gang Mills, Noblesborough, and Wilmurt, 
a distance of 25 miles, The capital is $350,000, 


New Albany, Highland & Suburban. 


The contract 
has been let for 


rading two miles of this road in New 


Albany, Ind. he work is now in progress. Itisa 
steam road, and is being built for suburban trafiic., J. F. 
Gebhart, of New Albany, is President, and EK. B. 


Coolman is Chief Engineer. 


New Iberia, Vermillion & Western.— This company 
has been organized in Louisiana with a capital stock of 
$300,000, for the purpose of building a railroad from New 
Iberia west to the Vermillion River. The following are 
the directors: Judge R.S. Perry, Captain K. A. Pharr, 
Dr. Jas. A. Lee, Judge Fred L. Gates, Jas. Callahan, 
H. F. Lewis, A. Erath and G. Simon. 


New Roads,—The Jacksonville Peace River Phosphate 
Co. is building a road from Phosphate Junction, on the 
Florida Southern, to Phosphate City, Fla., where the 
mines of the company are located, fenry Robinson, of 
Jacksonville, is President, and A. G. Bigelow, of Lake 
View, Fla., is General Manager. 


Northern Pacitic.--Work on the extension from 
Faulkton, N. Dak., will continue until the ground 
freezes, The branch from Milnor to Valley Junction, N. 
D., will also soon be built. This wilt give the road a di- 
rect short line to Wadina, Minn., where connection is 
made with the main line. 


Ottawa & Parry Sound,—The company expects to 
have the locating surveys for about 138 miles of the road 
completed by the end of this year and filed with the De 
vartment of Railways and Canals at Ottawa. The pre 
iminary surveys have been made over the entire route 
from the connection with the Canada Atlantic at Ottawa 
to Parry Sound, ‘Two charters have been secured for 
the line by the Ottawa & Parry Sound and Ottawa, 
Amprion & Renfrew companies, Government bonuses 
to the extent of $520,000, on a portion of the line, have 
already been granted, and it is expected that govern 
ment aid will be granted over the whole distance of 245 
miles, The authorized bonding power is $25,000 per mile, 
The proposed line will extend through one of the finest 
pine countries in the Province of Ontario,and also through 
a large district of arable country, which now awaits rail- 
road facilities to insure its rapid development, The 
company’s officers believe that for many years after the 
road is built, it will be taxed to nearly its full capacity 
to transport the lumber ctong and contiguous to the 
line. A large through grain traffic is expected from 
Parry Sound harbor, where the road reaches the waters 
of the Great Lakes. This route, it is claimed, will be 150 
miles shorter to the seaboard at Boston or New York 











than any of the present routes. It is the intention of 
the company to erect elevators at Parry Sound or in the 
vicinity of Georgian Bay, and to build steamers to run 


to Duluth, Milwaukee, and other points on the lakes. | 


A. W. Fleck is Secretary, and George A. Mountain is 
Chief Engineer. The general offices are at Ottawa. 


Peninsula Railway & Navigation Co.—This Com- 
pany is building a road from Allyn, on Case’s inlet, to 
Bergen, on Hood’s canal, Wash., a distance of four 
miles. It is intended to continue it do wn to Union City, 
about 16 miles in all. 


San Diego, Cuyamaca & Eastern.—This road is to) 


be extended at once from its present terminal 24 miles 
from San Diego, to the station of Salton, Cal., on the line 
of Southern Pacific. The distance is about 119 miles. 
Gov. R. W. Waterman is President of the company. 


San Diego, Phenix & Galveston.—lIt is stated that 
arrangements have been made by this company, recently 
chartered in California, to build 20 miles of the road at 
once. It is to extend from San Diego Bay to the Col- 
orado River, near Young, Arizona. The capital stock 
is —* and of this amount $190,000 has been sub- 
scribed. 


San Francisco & North Pacific.—The company wil! 
shortly extend its main line six miles north of the pres- 
ent terminal at Ukiah, Cal. 


Shelbyville, Nashville & Northern.—This company 
has been incorporated in Tennessee. D. B. Cooper, Dr. 
A. Sandusky, A. A. McCorkle are incorporators. 


Temiscouata.—The track on the St. Francis branch 
of the road is now laid up to Clairs, opposite to Fort 
Kent, on the United States side of the St. John River, 


and 20 miles from Edmundston, N. B., where it connects | 


with the main line. 


It is not intended to lay beyond 
this point this season. 


The line is ballasted for 14 miles, 


and it is expected to have it finished up to Clairs by the | 


middle of the month, when it will be opened for pas- 
senger traffic. The line is located for 16 miles beyond 
the end of track. The contractors were Malcolm & Ross. 
R. Adams Davy is Chief Engineer. 


Terminal City.—The proposals for building this six- 
mile road in Nova Scotia, referred to last week, will be 
received until noon, Nov. 15. The location has been 


made from the present terminus of the Intercolonial | 


road at Mulgrave, to Terminal City on the Strait of Can- 
so. It will be operated as part of the Intercolonial when 


completed. The capital stock is $500,000, and this is re- | 


ported to have been all subscribed, and the necessary 
amount of bonds will also be subscribed. The maxi- 
mum grade is 26 ft. per mile. 


Toledo & Ohio Central Extension.—The extension 
of this road from Amesville to Newton, O., where it 
connécts with the main line of the Toledo & Ohio Cen- 
tral, will be completed this month. 
Stearns, Shaw & 
been very heavy and includes one tunnel, 1,500 ft. long, 
and one tunnel 250 ft. long. The maximum grade on 
this extension is 52.8 ft. per mile, and the maximum 
curvature is eight degrees. The principal stations on 
the new part of this line are Amesville, Federal, Lewis 
and Bishopville. 


Wautanga Valley.—The contract for building five 
miles of the road, from Carter’s, Tenn., to Wautanga 
Point, on the East Tennessee & Western North Caro- 
lina road, has been awarded to Durand & Murphy, of 
Chattanooga. Work is to be commenced at once. 


Wilmington, Onslow & East Carolina.—The com- 
pong expeets to extend the road from Jacksonville to 
New Berne, N. C., at once, under the name of the East 
Carolina Land & Railroad Company. Two or three 
routes are under consideration, and preliminary surveys 
have just been completed over two of them. The length 
of the line is 38 miles. The grading is light. The maxi- 
- mum grades is 45 ft. per mile, and the maximum curva- 
tures is two degrees. There will be a small iron draw- 
bridge over Trent River. F. L. Pitman, of Wilmington, 
N. C., is Chief Engineer. 


GENERAL RAILROAD NEWS. 





Canadian Pacific.—The gross earnings of this com- 
pany for September, 1860, were $1,607,715 ; the operating 
expenses were $395,663, and the net earnings were 
$712,052, a decrease over the same month of last year of 
$48,665. ior the nine months, Jan. 1 to Sept. 30, the 
gross earnings were $11,503,102; the operating expenses 
were $7,400,504, and the net earnings were $4,102,598, an 
increase of $98,027 over the same period of last year. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—The earnings and 


expenses for September and the nine months to Sept. 30 
were as follows: 












September. _ 1890. * 1889. Inc. or Dec. 
Oe ee $3,244,468 $3,180,677 ze, $63,79 
Oper. expenses........ 1,917,979 1,750,393 =I. 167,581 

Net earnings..... $1,326,489 $1,430,279 D. $.03,790 
rr 761,890 744,386 ms 17,504 

PRED: cenisnnis. accn $564,599 $685,893 D. $121,294 

Since Jan.1: 

Ea -- « . $25,919,120 $24,435,668 I. $1,483,452 
Oper, expenses....... . 17,178,908 15,801,148 I 1,377,769 

Net earnings.... ..... $8,740,212 $8,634,520 a $105,692 
CRRMIOR ccasicce paones 6,857,004 6,699,470 I 157,534 

MOIR ihe weerynnicos $1,883,208 $1,935,050 Dd. $51,842 


Cincinnati, Saginaw & Mackinaw.—Reports have 
been current this week, based on London cable dis- 
patches, that this road had been leased to the Chicago 
& Grand Trunk for 99 years. It extends from Durand 
north through the Saginaw Valley to Saginaw, Mich. A 
similar report was published last September, but it was 
then denied. 7 


East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia.—The annual 
report for the year ending June 30, 1890, shows the fol- 
lowing results: Gross earnings, $6,412,078; operating ex 
penses, $4,338,838; net earnings, $2,073,240; surplus for 
the year after5 per cent. dividend on first preferred 
stock, $171,184. he operating expenses, exclusive of 
taxes, were 65.12 per cent. of the gross earnings. Aver- 
age mileage was 1,104.4 miles; gross earnings, per mile, 
$5,827.04; net earnings per mile, $2,032.07. The number 


of passengers transported was 1,025,360, an increase over | 


the preceding year of 151,869 passengers, or about 17.3 
percent. Mileage of passengers was 58,717,071, an in- 
crease of 8,499,558 passenger miles, or about 16.9 per cent. 
Average rate per passenger was 2.46 cents, or 0.06 cents 
greater than the average rate of the preceding year. 


The contractors are | 
Co., of Columbus, O. The work has | 


j | Northwestern, and the Northwestern alone 


THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


| Louisville & Nashville.—The following table shows 
| the earnings and expenses of the system for September, 


1890, and for the three months from July 1 to Sept. 30: 


September: 1890. 1889. Inc. or Dec. 
Gross earnings...... .. $1,665,728 $1,615,419 I. $50,309 
Oper expenses.............. 1,052,089 931,620 121,069 

Net earnings .............. $613,639 $683,799 D. 70,160 


July 1 to Sept. 30: 1890. 1889 Inc. or Dec. 


| Gross earnings....... ...... $4,917.850 $4,701,191 I. $216,659 
| Oper. expenses... 3,095,205 2,728,119 : 367,086 
Net earnings.............- $1,822,645 $1,973,072 D. $150,427 


| Pennsylvania.—The operations of the lines east of 
Pittsburgh and Erie for September and nine months 
| were as follows: 

} 

1890. 880. Inc, or Dec. 


September 1 
eee 85,780,339 $5,428,733 








| Gross earni: gs 3 $351,606 
Operating expences...... 3,552,968 3,448,905 a, 104,063 

| er 2. RES rik s 

| Net earnings.......... $2,227,371 $1,979,828 T. $247,543 

| Sinee Jan. 1. 

| Gross earnings..........$49,044,167 $44.668,603 I. $4,335.564 

| Operating expenses. 34,193,057 29,790,176 4 


4,402,881 


$14,851,110 . $14,878,427. 


The western lines show for September a gross increase 

of $458,289, anda net increase of $246,817. For nine 

} months the western lines show a gross increase of $4,028,- 
372 and a net increase of $1,326,619. 





| Net earnings...... $27,317 


| Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.—A 
mortgage for $75,000,000 has just been placed on record 
|in the Recorder's office at Pittsburgn. It is a con- 
solidated mortgage given by the company to the 
Farmer’s Loan & Trust Co. and W.N. Johnson, of In- 
dianapolis, Trustees. The document is dated Oct. 1, 
1890. In the articles of agreement under which the con- 
solidation was effected it is provided that means shall be 
procured to pay off prior sectional bonds outstanding 
and which are liens on various portions of the railroads, 
|and for the payment of otber indebtedness of the differ- 
| ent companies of the consolidation. ‘To do this the issue 
from time to time of $75,000,000 in bonds was authorized. 


Union Pacific.—The preliminary statement of the 
earnings and expenses for September is given below: 





September: 1890. 1889, Inc. or dee. 
Grose earnings............. $3,940,064 $3,808,201 $131,863 
Oper. expenses........... . 2,390,343 2,136,° 253,953 

Surplus... . $1,549,720 $1,671,810 D. $122,089 

‘ 


| Miles operated ....... .... 7,547 409 I. 138 
Jan. 1 to Sept. 30: 
Gross earnings........ 


. $31,553,090 $28,072,852 I. 
Oper. expenses....... 7. 5 


».. 21,016,391 17,235,016 I. 
iiidessenman nb etva $10,536,699 $10,837,835 
Av. miles operated......... 7,55 7,374 I, 177 











TRAFFIC, 
Chicago Traffic Matters. 
CuicaGco, Nov. 5, 1890. 
There is no material change in the traffic situation this 
week from that outlined in my letter last week. The 
withdrawal of through billing and divisions between the 
| Union Pacific and all its eastern connections at the 
| Missouri River, except the Chicago & Northwestern, 
| embraces not only Omaha, but the other river gateways 
|as well. The order was effective Nov. 1. The North- 
western is evidently disposed to co-operate heartily with 
the Union Pacific and will insist upon making divisions 
| satisfactory to the latter. The action of both roads will 
|come before the Western Freight Association at its 
| meeting next week, and there seems to be but one re- 
| sult probable, and that is the withdrawal of the North- 
| western and the Union Pacific or their expulsion from 
| the association for violation of the association agree- 
|}ment. That this will result in a general rate war is not 
necessary, and many think that the roads will be in- 
clined to accept the situation for the present, at least, 
rather than sacrifice a large amount of their revenue, 
| which is at preseat very satisfactory. The position of 
the Union Pacific has evidently been taken only after 
the deliberate consideration of the situation and indi- 
cates that the officers are convinced that they can main- 
tain it. President Adams’ statement of the case is as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Our proportion of the through rate has been too 
low. Our connections have been taking the lion’s share. 
We have been accepting a pro-rate on the basis of 60 cents 
to the Missouri River from Chicago. Formerly those roads 
pro-rated with us on a 75-cent basis. Rates from Chi- 
| cago to the Missouri River have been restored by our 
| Eastern connections, but they still want us to pro-rate 
| on the 60-cent basis. This we will not do. The North- 
| western readily consented to allow us the increased di- 
vision, and we simply notified the other roads that they 
| must allow us the same, or we would have to refuse to 
; do any through business with them. Under our con- 
tract we cannot accept less from them than from the 
gives us 
| more business than we can effectually handle without 
| increased facilities.” 
| Arumor is current thatthe Vanderbilt interest in- 
| tends to take the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and 
| Elgin, Joliet & Eastern into the ‘‘combine” and thus 
| place itself in a position to more effectually carry out 
the current projects. 

The passenger outlook is more favorable for a main- 
tenance of rates and the abolishing of deals with scalp- 
ers than for some time. The withdrawal of the second 
class rates to St. Paul will remove a large block of this 
business from the hands of the scalpers, and Chairman 
Finley seems confident that the roads will live up to the 
agreement. 

Considerable friction has developed in the efforts of 
the Western lines to conform to the recent order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in respect to the hog 
rates. The majority of the lines are in favor of placing 
the rates on live hogs and packing house products on a 
compromise basis—say 22 cents per J00 lbs.—but the 
Alton proposed to adopt the 18 cent rate on live hogs, 
reducing the rate on these to the level of packing house 
products. ‘the matter will be further considered at the 
regular meeting of the Western Freight Association 
next week. 

Meetings of the various associations next week are as 
follows: Western Freight and Central Traffic Associa- 

ions, Tuesday; Interstate Commerce Railway Associa- 
tion, Wednesday. 

The traffic for October of the Southwestern lines, east- 
bound from the Missouri River, was 12,835 cars. Of this 
the Atchison took 30 per cent., Burlington 17, Alton 12, 
St. Paul and Missouri Pacific each 9, Wabash and Fort 
Scott each 7, Rock Island 5, and Chicago, St. Paul and 
Kansas City 4. 

Alton officials assert that at least three roads still dis- 
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regard the agreement to maintain passenger rates after 

Nov. 1, and that Kansas City scalpers have several 

months’ stock of unlimited tickets via three roads. 
Traffic Notes. 

The express companies have agreed upon an advance 
in rates on merchandise beginning Nov. 1. Theincrease 
is on the basis of 50 cents per 100 Ibs. between Chicago 
and New York. 

The party-rate case, decided against the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by the Circuit Court at_Cincin- 
nati, has been appealed to the United States Supreme 
Court, and that court has advanced it on the docket, but 
the date of bearing will not be fixed until there is a full 
bench. 

On the request of acommittee from Sargent County, 
N. D., the Great Northern, Northern Pacitie and Soo 
lines have granted reduced rates on fuel and food for 
destitute people in that county. The roads will carry 
food and fuel at half rates from Nov. 1 to Dee. 15. They 
also will each carry 10 cars free. The county commis- 
sioners held a special meeting to take action in regard 
to the 30 free cars. 

The strife between the Rome, Watertown & Ogdens- 
burg and the Erie roads for the excursion business from 
Niagara Falls to New York has become intensified and 
the former now announces a round trip rate of $5 be- 
tween the two points to meet the similar rate made by 
the latter. The Ogdensburg formerly ran an excursion 
a week at $10, and the Erie cut the rate in half. The 
Ogdensburg now announces two or three excursions a 
week, 

The *‘ Soo” line a few weeks ago reduced the second- 
class passenger rate from St. Paul to points in Scandi- 
navia about $15, sending passengers via Montreal, New 
York and the North Gera.an Lloyd steamers, The 
North German Lloyd line gave orders to its Western 
agents to stop the sale of these tickets, but it is said 
that their sale is still going on. The Chicago & North- 
western has therefore announced that it would meet 
the rate of the ‘‘ Soo” line from St. Paul to points in 
Scandinavia, by way of the Grand Trunk to Niagara 
Falls, and thence to New York over one of three trunk 
lines ; thence across the ocean by the Hamburg-Ameri- 
can steamships. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, 


The decision of the commission, made by Commis- 
sioner Bragg, has been announced in the case of W.S. 
King & Co., Boston, against the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford and the New York & New England, involv- 
ing the question whether these rail lines can make a 
joint through rate on shipments ot flour from New York 
to Boston lower, to meet the competition of the Metro- 
politan Steamship Line, than the combined local rates 
of the two rail carriers from New York to Readville, 
Mass., where no such competition exists, and it was de- 
cided that the carriers could do this without violating 
the long and short haul clause of the act to regulate 
commerce. 

The Commission has decided in the case of Capehart & 
Smith, owners of a steamboat on the Tennessee River, 
against the Louisville & Nashville and other roads, that 
it is not unjust discrimination or unlawful preference 
for a railroad company to make an arrangement for 
through billing and through rates with one steamboat 
line and refuse to do so with another. 

Freight from Asia via Canada. 

In a communication to the Senate concerning this sub- 
ject Secretary Windom says: I am informed that since 
the completion of the Canadian Pacific Railway goods 
arriving at Vancouver, British Columbia, from Asiatic 
ports, destined for the United States, have been placed 
in the cars of that company, which were then sealed by 
the United States Consul at that port and forwarded to 
their destination in the United States. I find that this 
practice has been acquiesced in by this department 
in so far that the customs officials at the frontier ports 
of arrival have respected the consular seals and allowed 
the cars to go forward without entry and examination 
of their contents if the seals were found intact. I am of 
the opinion that it was the intent of the law to confine 
the privileges of the consular seal to cars containin 

merchandise of the contiguous country, and -that such 
privilege does not extend to cars containing imported 
merchandise landed in the contiguous country for tran- 
sit through it to the United States. In this view of the 
law it isin contemplation to restrict the privilege to 
cars containing merchandise of the contiguous country. 

Damages for Discrimination. 


The Supreme Court of Iowa has affirmed the decision 
of the Jasper District Court, giving Cooke & Wheeler, 
stock dealers, of Newton, judgment against the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific for $2,750. The road gave certain 
shippers a secret rebate on each car. Cooke & Wheeler 
sroved the existence of this rebate system, and the court 
1eld that it was an unjust discrimination and that the 
plaintiffs had been overcharged an amount on each car 
they shipped equal to the rebate given the other persons, 


East-bound Shipments. 


The shipments of east-bound freight from Chicago by 
all the lines for the week ending Saturday, Nov. I, 
amounted to 69,353 tons, against 68,037 tons during the 
preceding week, an increase of 1,316 tons, and against 
68,940 tons during the corresponding week of 1889, an in- 
crease of 413 tons. The proportions carried by each 
road were: 




















|W’k to Nov.1.|W’k to Oct. 25 
pay ; ey 
| Tons. | P.c. | Tons. | P.c. 
Michigan Central............... | | a 9,015 | 13.2 
cs hr cennedes kd snccss | 5.0 3,337 4.9 
Lake Shore & Michigan South. | 15.1 11,343 16.7 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chicago... 3 9.2 6,630 9.7 
Chicago, St. Louis & Pitts...... 59% 18.2 | 10,421 15.3 
Baltimore & Ohio............... i | 5.1 3,661 5.4 
Chicago & Grand Trunk........ 209 | 12.0 8,690 12.8 
New York, Chic. & St. Louis. . -| 8,155 11.8 7,594 11.2 
ONO GS TEP... oo cc cccccsess | 7,970 11.5 7,346 10.8 
EE EE nei eae | 69,353 | 100 0 | 68,037 100.0 


Of the above shipments 2,380 tons were flour, 28,558 
tons grain, 2,504 tons millstuffs, 5,507 tons cured meats, 
2,015 tons lard, 8,499 tons dressed beef, 1,189 tons butter, 
1,904 tons hides, 333 tons wool, and 7,996 tons lumber. The 
three Vanderbilt lines together carried 39.0 per cent., 
while the two Pennsylvania lines carried 27.4 per cent. 

During the week the lake lines carried 55,154 tons, 
—— 54,098 tons during the preceding week. Of the 
shipments 618 tons were flour and 50,230 tons grain, 


oo pre gr 0 











